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M.P. Moller, Inc. 


subd 
Ocho = Arntiphonal vita 


to the organ rebuilt and relocated by Moller 


in the Chapel of the 
United States Naval Academy 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


1940 


This division is placed in a special 
chamber on the gallery at the rear and 
is enclosed by a beautiful plaster grille, 
after the design of Mr. Paul Cret, 
eminent Philadelphia architect, and 
executed by the Voight Company, also 
of Philadelphia. 

The organ in the Naval Academy 
Chapel has been highly commended 
by all those eminent organists who have 
heard and played it and this addition, 
as planned, leaves little to be desired 


for any musical purpose. 
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This is war. It can’t be ignored. It must be faced 
and fought. It means less of what every one of us 
wants for himself, more of what we distinctly do not 
want. We must work harder, pay more, get less. Only 
cowards scurry for safety in a war; real men think 
not of what they can get out of it but of what their 
duty is in it. The organ world’s obvious duty is 
to carry on! T.A.O. to the best of its ability will 
do that, on a shoe-string if necessary, but it will 
carry on. It's the job for all of us. Let's stick 
| to it. The survival of the fittest. Let's be fit. 




















THE INDEPENDENT PEDAL 


As cellos provide the bass for orchestra strings, so 
the eight foot pedal pitch provides a proper bass 
for the organ. When this pitch line is formed of 
pedal stops, rather than couplers from the manuals, 
the color range and independence are greatly in- 
creased. 

The orchestra double basses reinforce the cellos, 
adding depth and richness, by playing at the under 
octave pitch. Organ pedal stops of sixteen foot 
pitch are employed in just such a manner. 

Mutation and mixture ranks are used in this divi- 
sion, as in the manuals, to provide strength and 
blend. The sixteen foot tone is aided by the Quint 
5 1/3 and Tierce 3 1/5. For the thirty-two foot 
tone there is Quint 10 2/3 and Tierce 6 2/5. 

A pedal organ filled out in this way is less ex- 
pensive and provides a more interesting sound than 
one built on the usual unison lines. Let us show 
you what might be done toward modernising your 
present pedal organ. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 


G. DONALD HARRISON, President 
WILLIAM E, ZEUCH, Vice President 
Factory and Head Office 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEWS 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Organ Music 

BACH: Toccata & Fugue Dm, 8p. md. (Gray, 60¢). No, 
Mr. Bach has not been writing new pieces of late; it’s merely 
a Novello-Gray edition for those who need a special copy of 
this nice little bit of knock-em-dead music. Nobody has 
monkeyed with it; pretty much as Bach left it, plus a few 
tempo indications. 

Severac, ar.R.L.BEDELL: Menuet Antique, Dm, 4p. e. 
(Schuberth, 60¢). A graceful and attractive piece of music, 
for summertime postlude or informal recital. 

Ernest DOUGLAS: Samarkand, C, 8p. md. (J. Fischer & 
Bro., 75¢). “An Oriental Pastel.” A piece of music for 
the recital program, though without those sections in outright 
waltz style, brief as they are, it would be suitable for church. 
However, the organ will not be worth much if it cannot enter 
the concert field. Here it tries to, and, we think, success- 
fully. In the first case, the Composer does not attempt to 
be clever until he has first established his right to be heard, 
and he does that by beginning with musical themes that have 
interest. Here we have possibilities that challenge the ar- 
tistic capacities of any recitalist. And the recitalist is not 
asked to do unnecessary work for a comparatively inexperi- 
enced composer—which is the mistake so many writers make 
when first attempting to earn their rating as a composer. By 
all means get this piece; if the player knows why people 
listen to music, he'll give them joy here. 

Johann Kuhnau, ar.W.I.Nevins: Biblical Sonata 1, 18p. 
me. (Gray, $1.25). This is supposed to depict, says the 
subtitle, The Battle Between David and Goliath. The first 
movement, Goliath’s Boast, is in C, five pages, an empty, 
bombastic, with rather too boastful a theme moving along the 
keyboard. Largo, Am, 2p.; says the title, “Trembling with 
fear at the approach of the giant, the Israelites offer a prayer 
to God.” It’s a simple but sturdy & worthy melody, good 
enough to be used in any service where such a melody or 
mood is called for. Andante, C, 2p.; “David's courage and 
his eagerness to destroy his enemy's pride: he places his trust 
in God.” Here the music reverts to the simplicity of the first 
movement. Allegro, F, 2p., depicts ‘‘The battle,” and at one 
point the Composer tries to depict how “a blow from the 
sling hits the giant in the forehead.” Allegro con Fuoco, C, 
3p., Shows “the flight of the Philistines pursued by the Israel- 
ites”; a simple allegro in ancient style. Allegro, C, 2p., is 
the ‘Ladies’ concert in honor of David,” again in extreme 
simplicity. Allegro Maestoso, C, 2p., shows “the people's 
joy and happy dances,” again reverting to the extremely simple. 
Thus from the seven short movements, the second is the only 
one to present anything approaching music; the others merely 
seem to be, as a twentieth-century musician would view them, 
poking fun at the laymen in audiences who can be impressed 
if we give them the right title, no matter what the music. 
Presumably this is program music instead of for serious use 
in church, and not to be misunderstood because of the recent 
Bible Poems of Weinberger from the same publisher. 

Daniel Gregory Mason: Arise Arise, G, 7p. md. (G. 
Schirmer, 60¢). The Composer's own transcription from his 
Suite after English Folk-Songs, Op. 32. As in a great many 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 1942-25-7 
other instances, music must be listed here irrespective of 
whether a particular reviewer likes it or not; repertoire is too 
important to be governed by one man or a committee of men 
or a hundred such committees. Here's a piece of transcribed 
music by a promnient American lecturer on music subjects. 
It's not difficult, nor is it easy; it is quite complicated; there 
are no simple melodies of folksong character anywhere on the 
surface; and it is quite varied in the composition devices used. 

Dr. Leo SOWERBY: Meditations on Communion Hymns, 
30p. (Gray, $2.00). The pieces are Picardy, Luise, Pange 
Lingua, Meditation, St. Vincent, Sacramentum Unitatis. The 
preface says they were written to be performed “while the 
people receive Communion,” and that therefore they “‘all 
have the same general character,” which is on the quiet order, 
mostly piano or pianissimo. It is suggested also that they 
can properly be used as preludes or postludes for the com- 
munion service. In the better churches, especially where the 
Episcopal hymnal is used, these tunes will be familiar, and 
that much more effective; here and there a tune is allowed to 
sing through the texture in recognizable form, but mostly the 
tunes are used for atmosphere. The writing is scholarly but 
not unduly complicated. If quiet registration is used, they 
should provide a fine background for this part of the com- 
munion service. If an outright tune is played, a congregation 
cannot get away from it; it is likely to take first place in at- 
tention. It would seem then that these pieces are quite ex- 
cellent for their purpose. Look up the tunes in your hymnal ; 
if your congregation knows them, get this set of pieces. If 
you play in a fine church where music should help rather than 
entertain a congregation, get the set. Do not fear what Dr. 
Sowerby is doing to your harmonic senses here; he’s treading 
softly; also artistically, with an eye to the purpose for which 
the music should be used. A fine set. 


General Service Music 

AW2—William BAINES: "Song of Thanksgiving,” C, 7p. 
me. (Presser, 12¢). Psalm text. A melodious anthem for 
the junior choir, with plenty of variety, all of the melodious 
type. 
* A8—Chesnokoff, ar.Gretchaninoff: “Sanctus,” 10p. u. 
me. (Gray, 15¢). Text adapted by Gorokhoff. Here's some- 
thing of Russian flavor and vast solidity, which everyone will 
understand and like. Being unaccompanied, it can be easily 
transposed if the volunteer sopranos have difficulty with too 
many top G’s. A good anthem for every choir capable of 
working in divided parts; not contrapuntal but harmonic, and 
therefore easy. 

A8—Ralph E. CLEWELL: "A Choral Invocation,” G, 4p. 
u. me. (Gray, 12¢). “O Lord open Thou our lips,” etc., 
and a fine setting for any well-trained choir. Begins softly, 
rises to fortissimo “might and glory,” and dies away again in 
a pianissimo “amen.” Not an anthem but a bit of liturgy 
for enriched services. 

A—Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “A Hymn of Peace,” Csm, 
6p. me. (Ditson, 15¢). Text by E.Farr. The text is rather 
questionable for those who take their public utterances con- 
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scientiously ; if Christians today were to “‘put aside the sword” 
and have “love their only armor,’ Mr. Hitler and his Jap 
friends would be in their glory. So set this anthem down for 
use after peace is signed; it will be exactly right then. The 
music is good enough, though Mr. Marryott has written 
better things. 

*A—J.J.Niles, ar.L.H.Horton: “A National Hymn of 
Victory,” F, 4p. e. (G. Schirmer, 12¢). Text by Niles, and 
suitable for today. ‘Give us O God the will to defend the 
bounty of this precious land.” Both text and music are fine. 
It’s in the style of the old chorales, slow and stately, with 
good movement of parts, especially the bass. Each stanza 
is introduced by a trumpet fanfare and there is an accom- 
paniment intended to be used, though not essential; however 
it does add something. Altogether the kind of an anthem 
to be sung in these evil days. 

* AM8—Selnecker, ar.A.M.Greenfield: “Let me be Thine 
forever,” 2p. e. u. (Gray, 10¢). Don’t let the 8-part worry 
you; it is for twa choruses of men singing antiphonally, all 
very easy and very sturdy. Smooth, simple music of the old 
style, entirely harmonic, with a bit of rhythm to move it along. 
Top tenors and bottom basses must have a good range. 

AS—Jacques WOLFE: “British Children’s Prayer,” Dm, 
7p. me. (G. Schirmer, 15¢). Text by M.F.McCarthy, dealing 
with the prayer of British children, a lovely bit of psychology 
for these times. And the music makes the most of it; no 
efforts here to do more than give musical emphasis to the 
thought of the text. Has great possibilities too for a concert 
program, though hardly intended for that. This one every 
choir should sing, especially if there is a special service in 
which it would fit. Very simple music but strong and gripping. 


DESSOFF CHOIR SERIES 
Paul Boepple, director of the Dessoff Choir, New York, has 
edited, and Music Press, New York, has published revivals of 
ancient church muisc; lack of space prevents any further at- 
tention here than to list the titles to date: 

Couperin: “Troisieme lecon de Tenebres,” 2-p. 18p. Latin 
text. Hassler: “Ad Dominum cum Tribularer,” 5-p. 6p. u. 
Latin text. Lassus: “Twelve Motets for Two — Voices.” 
2-p. 24p. u. Latin texts. “Earth of the rain drinks to her 
mind,” 5-p. 9p. u. Latin and English texts. "Now when 1 
am strong and well,” 5-p. 12p. u. Latin and English texts. 
Palestrina: “Assumpta est Maria,” 6-p. 17p. u. Latin text. 
“Magnificat in the fourth mode.” women's voices, 4-p. 14p. u. 
Latin text. Schein: “From heights of heaven to earth 1 
fare,’ a Christmas chorale, 5-p. 2p. u. Latin and English 
texts. Schubert: “Serenade,’’ women’s voices, 5-p. 17p. Eng- 
lish and German texts. Schuetz: ‘Four Psalms,” 20, 84, 97, 
121, 4-p. 6p. English and German texts; simple hymns. 
“Give ear O Lord,” 2-p. Sp. English and German texts. 
Sweelinck: ‘Psalm 90,” 4-p. 4p. u. English and French 
texts. “Psalm 96,” 4-p. 6p. u. English and French texts. 
“Psalm 102,” 4-p. Sp. u. English and French texts. It 
will be seen that church and secular works are included, the 
editions making no distinction between the two; also that the 
absence of English texts confines many of the church works to 
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Catholic churches where Latin is the only language allowed. 
The tendency to sing incomprehensible music in a foreign 
language in our churches today is more than ever to be dis- 
couraged, no matter how high-sounding it may seem in its 
appeal to the organist. Mr. Boepple has produced splendid 
editions. It is well to have some of these ancient relics avail- 
able, like museum pieces, for examination, and occasional 
sampling on a public program or service; it will be beneficial 
so long as we do not lose our perspective through over-work 
and begin to try to make progress backward instead of forward. 
—T.S.B. 


Calendar for 1942-1943 Church Year 


Following the established holy days and holidays 
© The liturgical year begins with the first Sunday in 

Advent but for obvious reasons this catalogue of dates begins 
July 1 and carries to the end of the coming music season. 
Definitions are given as a guide to those not familiar with 
such matters. 

July 4. Continental Congress issued the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1776. 

July 5. Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

Aug. 2. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

Aug. 6. Transfiguration (see Matt. 17). 

Sept. 6. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Oct. 4. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Nov. 1. All Saints—commemorating saints and martyrs— 
and twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 

Nov. 22. Sunday next before Advent. 

Nov. 26. American Thanksgiving Day. 

Nov. 29. First Sunday in Advent, a period devoted to 
contemplation of the coming of Christ into the world. 

Dec. 6. Second Sunday in Advent. 

Dec. 25. Christmas. 

Dec. 27. First Sunday after Christmas. 

Jan. 3. Second Sunday after Christmas. 

Jan. 6. Epiphany, manifestation of Christ to the world 
(see Matt. 2). 

Jan. 10. First Sunday after Epiphany. 

Feb. 7. Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 

Feb. 21. Septuagesima Sunday, third before Lent. 

Feb. 28. Sexagesima Sunday, second before Lent. 

March 7. Quinquagesima Sunday, next before Lent. 

March 10. Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent, a period of 
forty week-days of greater solemnity and possible fasting 
prior to Easter, marking the final days of Christ's life. 

March 14. First Sunday in Lent. 

March 25. Annunciation, Gabriel’s appearance to Mary 
(see Luke 1: 26-38). 

April 4. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

April 11. Passion Sunday (approaching Crucifixion). 

April 18. Palm Sunday. 

April 23. Good Friday. 

April 25. Easter. 

May 2. First Sunday after Easter. 

May 9. Mother's Day, and Second Sunday after Easter. 

May 30. Decoration Day (graves of Civil War veterans). 

June 3. Ascension Day. 

June 6. Sunday after Ascension. 

June 13. Whitsunday (Pentecost; see Acts 2). 

June 20. Trinity Sunday, sacred to the Trinity. 

June 27. First Sunday after Trinity. 
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TARGET FOR TONIGHT 


Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to wipe 
it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
ne te is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
’ mn ” Vy, by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 
i : Vy forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 
geen - once and for all. 
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dl bil lw c \ THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 
baa i a Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you install 
# the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
os your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 


the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Betore Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 

Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 

Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 


A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 
E—Easter. S—Special. 


G—Good Friday T—Thanksgiving. 

L—Lent. 

After Title: 

¢.q.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
{preferred or quartet, quartet 
preferred) or chorus. 

8.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated) 

0.u.-Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 


very. 
op—-3 pages, etc. 
3-p.—3-part writing, etc. 
Af.Bm.Cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 

a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. é 
d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 
h—History of old organ. 
m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 


oto. 
pihele of case or auditorium. 
s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 


r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. 
°—Photograph. 





@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 
Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
r's name first, vocal with title 
rst. T.A.O. assumes no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 
Recitals: *I\ndicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a ‘'solo- 
ist’ preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 
Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 
Obvious Abbreviations: 


a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 
d—Duet. t—Tenor 

h—Harp. u—Unaccompanied. 


j—Junior choir. v—Violin. 
m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
o—Organ. 3p—3 pages, etc. 
3-p—3-part, etc. 


— 
yphenating denotes duets, etc. 
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Some Carolina Organs by Henry Erben 


By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


= south from Atlantic City, 
the most direct routes to Florida lie close to the tide-water 
counties of Virginia and the Carolinas—the same territory that 
is richest in our Colonial history. Here one finds some of the 
oldest church edifices in America and here one would also 
expect to find some of the oldest organs. 

Early American organbuilding apparently centered around 
New York, and because of the convenience of water carriage 
the organs still extant in the southern coastal region are large- 
ly the handiwork of New York builders. Henry Erben ap- 
pears to have enjoyed the higher reputation and to have been 
the most prolific builder of the post-Colonial period, and con- 
sequently we find more of his work still existent along the 
southern seaboard than that of other contemporary builders. 

It was with these facts in mind that the writer, enroute to 
a fishing trip to Florida, decided to look up such of the Erben 
organs as might be available. A late start and a missed ferry 
connection found darkness overtaking us near Elizabeth City, 
N.C., and knowing from previous experience that this town 
harbored the only fairly satisfactory hotel in the region, we 
took shelter for the night. The average small-town southern 
hotel is something to be approached with caution and avoided 
as a matter of discretion. 

From the superior height of my hotel-room window, one 
could discover the numerous steeples of this rather over- 
churched southern community. A preliminary investigation 
disclosed, however, that none of the churches was very old, 
but the hotel clerk suggested that I might find something of 
interest at Edenton, forty miles below. 

Less than an hour brought us abreast of the high-walled 
churchyard and through the iron gate we could see the mas- 
sive live oaks and masses of yellow, white, and pink colors 
from the budding shrubs and lesser trees. The gate was un- 
locked and through the trees we could see the ancient fabric 
of St. Paul’s. The weather-worn brick appeared to be Eng- 
lish with the square tower and its white painted steeple as 
possibly a somewhat later addition. The colored sexton, who 
was working among the magnolias, gave us access to the 
Church—its old-fashioned, high-backed, square pews of solid 
mahogany, its east slave-gallery supported upon slender 
columns, and organloft over the west door. 

One glance at the organ-case and we knew we had stumbled 
upon a real discovery. We were allowed to investigate, and 
upon gaining access to the organ-gallery we found the massive 
cupboard doors that guarded the console wide open, and be- 
neath the music-rack was an ornate silver plate inscribed with 
the words “Manufactured by Henry Erben, New York.” 
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Two unusual organs that surprisingly set the pace 
much earlier than is ordinarily recognized; one is 
an entirely-expressive instrument over a hundred 
years old, the other is probably America’s oldest 
extant example of a divided organ. 


There was no date. But a survey of the whole instrument 
leaves the impression that it is of the vintage of 1820. 

The organ is enclosed in a characteristic Erben case of 
classic design, with square columns above the impost, break- 
ing the front into three panels, and supporting above the 
carved capitals a rather heavy, carved cornice. The organ in 
this instance was a one-manual with all the stops enclosed in 
a swellbox. The case was about 8’ wide, 10’ high, and 5’ 
deep. Recently a blower had been installed because, as it was 
explained to me, ‘‘the nigger went to sleep.” 

The console is recessed in the face of the lower panel-work 
below the display pipes and is guarded by massive swinging 
doors which, when closed, conceal the keys and stopknobs. 
The stops are arranged in vertical rows on either side of the 
keys and have a travel of about 4”. The keys were of real 
ivory. The compass was 58 notes, and my first thought was 
that the lower octave had been shortened after the German 
fashion. But upon trying the notes I discovered that their 
pitch was below the normal 8’ of the manuals, and that the 
four notes were GGG, AAA, AAA#, and BBB.  Erben 
characteristically carried the pitch below our normal 8’, and 
in more important jobs this extends a full octave to 16’ CCC. 

The pedal was a quaint affair—short, straight, narrow keys 
and had but twelve notes, which gave one no place to put 
the right foot except upon a very massive, iron hitchdown 
swellpedal. In this instance the pedal keys had no pipes 
of their own, but were mere pull-downs affecting the manual 
stops. 

In the right jamb were the stopknobs for a tenor-F Dul- 
ciana, a Stopped “Diapason” Treble, a Stopped “Diapason” 
Bass from tenor-E downward including the four notes of 
the 16’ octave, an Open Diapason from tenor-F upwards, and 
a Tremulant which appears to have been a later addition. 

The left jamb provides a Trumpet 8’ from tenor-F, a 
2’ Fifteenth, a 4” Flute, a 4’ Principal, all straight through. 
A peculiarity of the stop action on the left side was that when 
the knob was pushed in there was some kind of a hitched- 
down device which held it in, so that all that was necessary 
to have it come into playing position was to flick the knob 
upward, whereupon it came out automatically. 
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In examining the tonal qualities, I found that the Dulci- 
ana was quite soft, not much more than a whisper with the 
box closed. The quality was very good, like a silvery Dia- 
pason and with no suggestion of string quality. The Stopped 
“Diapason” was bright and ringing in the treble. It was in 
no sense a Stopped Flute, but the characteristic organ tone 
of the oldfashioned Stopped “Diapason.” We know that the 
word Stopped “Diapason” annoys the Editor of T.A.O. in- 
tensely, but when found as in this instance to have the 
characteristic tone of this old-fashioned stop, we are not 
justified in depriving it of its name or dismissing it as a 
Flute. It stands for a quality now approached only in some 
of the metal Gedeckts found in the newer classic organs. 
Because of its harmonic development, it is as characteristic 
organ tone as a Gemshorn or a Principal. I have since ascer- 
tained that, as suspected, the trebles are metal with long 
chimneys and tuned by ears at the mouths. 

The bass of the Stopped ‘Diapason’’ which, as we have 
indicated, had its separate stopknob, was broader and of a 
noncommittal kind of tone that permitted it to do duty as a 
common bass for the tenor-F stops. The 8’ Open had a mel- 
low stringiness about it which seems quite characteristic of 
the Erbens that I have encountered. The tone is not very 
big and not very characteristically Diapason. The Trumpet 
was in bad condition and on the thin, German side, which 
meant that it was a poor thing from the beginning. Inciden- 
tally, a small removable panel made it possible to tune the 
Trumpet without getting inside the organ. 

The 4’ Principal was like the Diapason in its general 
tone color, slightly softer, but with much more character 
than the parent voice. In the middle octaves it was the best 
voice in the organ. The Flute was bright, but not very dis- 
tinctive, and the Fifteenth was a softer edition of the Prin- 
cipal. The Diapason ensemble, as might be imagined, was 
rather thin and not very impressive. The various registers 
by themselves, with the exception of the Trumpet and Flute, 
were excellent service stops, and even after a century and a 
quarter were giving good account of themselves. 

The action has, I presume, received attention from time to 
time. It was light and responsive, and the wind-pressure was 
only 234”. The chest was a massive affair, apparently made 
of hard wood and put together the hard way—mortised and 
tenoned. The case had been painted a dark color, apparently 
in an attempt to match the mahogany woodwork of the main 
fabric, so it was no longer possible to tell its original com- 
position. The pipes were wooden dummies gilded as was 
characteristic of the builder. 

During our examination of the organ the rector, the Rev. 
Charles A. Ashby, came in and generously volunteered to tell 
us something of the Church. The parish was organized in 
1701 and the first church built that year. A second church 
followed in 1708, and the present building was erected on the 
present site in 1736. The main church appears to be about 
60’ long, 40’ wide, with a height that ranges from approxi- 
mately 20’ to 30’ at the ridge-pole of the roof. The walls 
are over 214’ thick, and the church is now in substantially 
the same condition as when it was erected over two hundred 
years ago and is the oldest Episcopal church in North 
Carolina. 

Much Colonial history centers about it. In the churchyard 
near the side entrance are the graves of Henderson Walker, 
Thomas Pollock, and Charles Eden, all Colonial Governors 
of the Province, together with many others prominent in the 
Colonial period. The slave-gallery was officially appropriated 
for the use of the “Coloured People” in 1837. The rector 
unfortunately could give me no further details about the 
organ. The vestry records contain no mention of it, and there 
is merely a tradition that it was given by a wealthy planter 
in commemoration of the birth of a son. 

Upon the west wall is a marble slab containing a facsimile 
copy of the “Test Act’’ which was signed by the members of 
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the vestry nineteen days before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and which was in itself a forerunner of that docu- 
ment. We left St. Paul’s with the warm spring sunshine 
resting gently upon the moss-stained stones of this ancient 
churchyard, the air filled with the scent of blossoms bursting 
into radiant beauty as their stems bent softly over the tombs 
below. Whatever the world without, peace and beauty 
abided here. 

Our next stop was intended to be Georgetown, S.C., but 
finding no one available to show us the organ, we pressed on 
to Charleston, where we were to discover that more old 
organs are to be found than in any other city in the United 
States. We held our breath as we gingerly made our way 
across the lofty spider-webs that pose as bridges over which 
one gains access to the most interesting city on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Fire and earthquake have not robbed Charleston of much 
of its interesting architecture. Its many handsome private 
dwellings and public buildings are of a type unique in the 
United States and give it the appearance of being the most 
foreign of any American city. ‘‘Federal’ architecture en- 
hanced with Colonial detail predominates, while many houses 
are of stucco finish in colors such as one finds in Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

A map contributed by a helpful filling-station attendant 
eased our path into town and brought us face to face with 
the imposing facade of the Second Presbyterian Church, built 
in 1809. The church itself stands back from the street nearly 
a block. There was no burial-ground in front, but an orna- 
mented plaza shaded by fine old trees provides a dignified 
approach to the massive round-columned porch. The general 
architecture is of the Federal period, probably brick or stone 
covered with stucco without. The interior is cheerful in a 
dignified manner, with white woodwork, mahogany pews, 
and a gallery running around three sides of the interior and 
supported on slender Corinthian columns with a secondary 
set of columns supporting the barrel vault of the roof. The 
rear of the north gallery is again the slave-gallery, in the west 
gallery are the organ and choirloft. 


IN CHARLESTON 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Dorothy G. Taylor organist 





Here again we found another prize. Upon the semi-de- 
tached keydesk was the characteristic silver nameplate upon 
which there was engraved “Henry Erben, 1856.” The organ 
is a two-manual with pedals, this time a full 56-note manual 
range and a 25-note pedal. The organ is particularly interest- 
ing because it is divided, with the Swell and Great contained 
in the south case and the Pedal in the north. The two cases 
are exactly alike, of classic design, painted white, with square 
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columns and Corinthian capitals and with open scroll-work 
in the side panels. 

The console is semi-detached and is on the “sharp” side 
of the main organ case. It stands on a slightly raised plat- 
form which undoubtedly conceals the trackers which run 
underneath to the pedal section, about 20’ away and back of 
the organist. This organ certainly shows Erben in a pro- 
gressive mood, because here we have what amounts to a de- 
tached console and a divided organ, and as far as I know, 
the oldest American example of this design still in active use. 

Again we found the sexton obliging and we were permitted, 
without further parley, to try the organ. The stoplist is as 
follows: 

Left jamb, top to bottom: Hautboy, Pyramid Flute, 
Stopped “Diapason” Tr., Open Diapason, name off* (iden- 


tified as a Dulciana 8’), name off (identified as an Open, 


Flute 4’), Dulciana Bass, Stopped ‘‘Diapason’”’ Bass, Principal 
Bass, Pedal-to-Great, Pedal-to-Swell, Great-to-Swell. 

Right jamb: Name off (identified as Fifteenth 2’), Great 
Trumpet, Bellows, Great Twelfth, Great Principal, Great 
Gamba, Great Stopped ‘Diapason’ Bass, Clarabella, Great 
Open Diapason, Pedal-to-Octaves, Pedal Violoncello, Pedal 
Double Open Diapason. 
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THE 1856 CONSOLE ~ 


Second Presbyterian, Charleston 
Built by Henry Erben 


We found the 8’ Hautboy, which began at tenor-F, to be 
a thin Trumpet of no distinction. The Pyramid Flute 4’ also 
began at tenor-F. It was bright and had a suggestion of string 
tone in it, something more than a Gemshorn. Again the 
treble of the Stopped “Diapason” was mellow and bright. It 
had the ring of a metal Gedeckt. The Open Diapason also 
began at tenor-F. Even for a Swell stop it was on the soft 
and stringy side, with a very bright treble. It was not 
characteristically a Geigen and seemed to have very little foun- 
dation tone. Althought the name was missing, it was easy 
to identify the 8’ Dulciana by its soft and velvety tone, 
similar to that which we had heard at Edenton. 

While the name had disappeared from the next stop, it 
was obviously an open 4’ Flute of fairly big tone, but not 
otherwise particularly distinguished. The Dulciana Bass ap- 
peared to be made of stopped pipes that were somewhat louder 


*The engraved stop-name has disappeared; the pitch is not in- 
dicated on the engraving. —E. R. 

{Dorothy G. (Mrs. Albert P.) Taylor is organist of the Church 
and gives the stoplist thus: 

Pedal: 16’ Diapason, 8’ Violoncello. 

Great: 8’ Diapason, Clarabella, Gamba, 4’ Principal, 2 2/3’ 
Twelfth, 2’ Flageolet, 8’ Trumpet (‘“impossible!’’) and Stopped 
“Diapason” Bass, 

Swell: 8’ Diapason, Stopped “Diapason,” Dulciana, 4’ Principal, 
Pyramid Flute, 8’ Hautboy (“this stop is terrible!’’), and Stopped 
“Diapason,” Dulciana, and Principal, all below F (the others are 
trebles). 

Says Mrs. Taylor: ‘‘Full-organ is gloriously rich and deep, even 
though the pedals sometimes shake the congregation out of their 
pews.’’—Ep. 





SECOND PRESBYTERIAN, CHARLESTON 

built in 1809, housing an Erben organ of 1856; all Charleston photos were 
taken for these pages by Wesley A. Jackson. 

than the companion treble, a compromise because it again did 

duty for the other 8’ tenor-F stops. The Open Diapason was 

continued by a stop called Principal Bass, but it was much 

duller and fuller than the treble and was probably made of 

stopped pipes. 

The right-jamb stopknobs which controlled the Great di- 
vision began with a blank, but controlled the Fifteenth, which 
was bright and rather thin. The Trumpet was on the nasal 
side and sadly in need of attention. We did not learn what 
the stop marked Bellows did, but it was presumably the old- 
fashioned bellows-signal employed when the organ was 
pumped by hand. The Twelfth was a keen, small-scaled Dia- 
pason. The 4’ Principal was much brighter but on the char- 
acteristically stringy side. The Gamba was big and fairly 
keen, with considerable Geigen tone in it. The Stopped 
“Diapason” Bass and Clarabella treble constituted one stop 
of fairly large tone, with some body and ring in the treble, 
and with a more mellow bass. The Open Diapason was 
fairly big and more foundational than the other examples that 
we had heard, but it still had the same insistant string quality 
that seems to pervade all the Erben Diapasons. The Pedal 
Double Open was a big, tubby tone that fairly shook the 
building. The 8’ Violoncello was not very distinguished by 
itself, but when united with the Pedal Open served to give 
the Pedal department a firmness and independence that were 
otherwise lacking. 

The Great flue build-up was not particularly impressive. 
Without the broadening effect of the Clarabella and the Gam- 
ba, the four Diapasons appeared rather futile in this large 
auditorium. The Trumpet only made matters worse. Full 
Swell without the Hautboy was fairly satisfactory for accom- 
panimental purposes, but was unable to add much punch to 
the Great when coupled for full organ. There is much good 
individual material here, and undoubtedly this organ could 
easily be revamped into a modern classic three-manual with- 
out much difficulty. 

(To be continued) 


Dr. Charles Heinroth 


Brief sketch of the career of one of the world's greatest concert artists 


Wat can be said of Dr. Charles 
Heinroth and his career to adequately record his achievements ? 
As in all too many cases, the subject himself has never been 
interested in keeping a record of his activities; he has mere- 
ly worked & played, and now such few facts as are available 
are inadequate. Dr. Heinroth was and is an artist, one of 
the greatest of them. The fact that he played regularly every 
week through the season, year after year, never lowered the 
quality of his art. 
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He was born in New York City, didn’t bother to finish 
highschool but concentrated on music. He studied in the 
National Conservatory, New York, and in the Royal Academy 
of Music, Munich. His organ teachers were John White and 
Otto Hieber; piano, Emma Domansky and Arthur Friedheim; 
theory, Max Spicker and Joseph Rheinberger; and he studied 
violoncello with Victor Herbert. This last-named must have 
had a great influence for good in his organ playing. 

His first church was St. Paul’s Episcopal, Brooklyn, 1893, 
followed by the Church of the Ascension, Manhattan, in 1897, 
to which he added Temple Bethel in 1903. In 1897 he 
joined the faculty of the National Conservatory, teaching or- 
gan, harmony, counterpoint. In New York his reputation as 
a player was soon established, and in 1907 he was called to 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, to become its concert organist, 
playing twice a week through the season, and the next year 
he was appointed to the Third Presbyterian, Pittsburgh. 

After a quarter of a century in Pittsburgh he resigned in 
1932 to return to his native city and become concert organist 
of the College of the City of New York and chairman of its 
music department. At the close of the current season he re- 
tired from all regular duties and now resides in Wainscott, 
Long Island, with his wife, nee Blanche Regina Jackson whom 
he married in 1899. In 1922 the University of Pittsburgh 
gave him the Mus.Doc. degree. 

The record: 1680 recitals in Carnegie Institute, 420 in City 
College, and some 500 other recitals throughout the country ; 
140 lectures in Carnegie Institute and six in the University of 
Pittsburgh. The publicity office of City College says Dr. Hein- 
roth was “the first man to play organ music over the radio” 
and that his interest in it induced him to participate in the 
“experiments conducted in the early 1920's by station KDKA 
of Pittsburgh in broadcasting organ music.” 

T.A.O.’s first tribute to Dr. Heinroth was paid in the 
October 1918 issue. Careers rise and fall; it is the exception 
that rises and stays there. Lynnwood Farnam was such; Dr. 
Heinroth is another. They're all too rare. Lynnwood Far- 
nam was a fine artist, Dr. Heinroth is a great artist; the one 
polished the fine points to perfection, the other marshalled 
the great forces of music for broad sweeps of irresistibly con- 
vincing expression. The fine line-work of a Bach Sonata in 
three-part writing was Mr. Farnam’s forte; the great surges 
of the Reubke Sonata was Dr. Heinroth’s. Among all the 
organists who can be said to have fully reached maturity in 
our day, these two men typify supreme achievement in two 
almost distinct directions. 

Appraisal should have no place in such a sketch as this, 
but it is too well merited to be denied, and as Dr. Heinroth 
has chosen to retire from active duties, it is fitting to record 
the manner of his playing. We quote from 1918 first: 

“A sketch of Charles Heinroth is a sketch of concert organ- 
playing at its best. The qualities that have raised him so far 
above the ordinary level of concert organ-playing are innate, 
not acquired; they have produced a strength of features that 
comes from an inner strength of character, couched as it al- 
ways is in a genuineness of heart and modest self-appraise- 
ment that make his personality attractive and his art human 
and enjoyable. Dr. Heinroth is endowed with an exceptional 
artistic temperament that enables him to interpret with such 
an elegant sense of proportion the masterpieces of organ 
literature, whether they be the Passacaglia—which only 
Charles Heinroth can play—or such fanciful gems as Dethier’s 
The Brook. . . . He is a giant in organ development, just as 
Liszt and Paganini were in their fields.” 

And twenty-two years later, in 1940: 

“There are several distinguishing features in Dr. Heinroth’s 
style. One is a superior taste as to what real music is; an- 
other is a good sense of program-making; another his taste 
for warm and appealing colors, with never any stupid com- 
binations of colorless Diapasons merely because such are so 
easily had; and another and most important is his plan, diff- 


BACH FESTIVAL GROUP 
orchestra, and soloists directed by Dr. C. Harold Einecke in 
third annual Bach festival, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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cult to explain. His music is not a stretch of a thousand miles 
of desert or prairie, but a constantly changing landscape, the 
changes coming from innumerable factors—trees, flowers, 
sunshine and drifting cloud, hills and valleys, gentle brooks 
or an irresistible Mississippi, a four-leaf clover and a giant 
Sequoia. What you have one minute, you probably won't 
have in another minute when the music line changes. He 
does with his instrument what every great composer does with 
his orchestra.” 

And even yet we've not exactly defined Dr. Heinroth’s 
style. He doesn’t play the organ because the greatness of the 
instrument interests him. He never seems to be thinking 
about the organ at all, it’s only the music that counts. His 
sense of true musical values is superb. Bluff & pretense never 
fool him; neither names nor dates nor accidentals on a music 
score ever yet made him play it. 

His last year at City College was spoiled for his public as 
it must have been for him too by rains that put half the organ 
out of commission and prevented further recitals. Organs 
can be repaired, we know, but City College is dominated by 
politicians and nobody has ever yet found a way of teaching 
a politician anything. ‘ 

The bare record of some 2100 recitals is not the important 
thing, it’s the quality of the music in each of them that counts. 
And that’s something that defies description here, try as we 
might. Who can measure the beauty that has come into the 
lives of the unnumbered thousands who have constituted his 
audiences? A man who plays like he still does, has no right 
to ask retirement; but after thirty-five years of such music in 
two of our great concert halls, he has earned the leisure he 
now demands. May he find it as enjoyable and satisfying as 
his audiences have found every one of the recitals he played 
for them.—T.S.B. 


A Detail of Hymn-Playing 


By ISABEL D. FERRIS 
© The failure of a congregation to sing the first word 


of each stanza is the fault of the organist. It has been my 
custom to pause long enough, after releasing the chord at the 
end of a stanza, to take a breath as though I myself were go- 
ing to sing. Thus I am doing what the layman is expected 
to do and I am sure the pause is long enough for those in 
the pews to be ready to begin again on the very first word. 

During my sojourn in New York City I visited many 
churches while on sabbatical leave and rarely was I ready to 
begin with the choir and organist. I felt that being thus left 
behind at the beginning of every stanza was one of the rea- 
sons for the half-hearted congregational singing. 
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With Mr. Elmore's Help 


Six services and a student-recital 
in one day made the dose taken by Mr. Robert Elmore in 
company with T.S.B. We didn’t know how Philadelphia’s 
Holy Trinity was getting along without him that Sunday but 
we didn’t seem to care. 

What do two people think of the work of seven organists? 
And do the two agree? This is an effort to answer. Mr. 
Elmore thought the story should be told in T.A.O.; T.S.B. 
thought he had already said enough in this direction but the 
only way he could get Mr. Elmore to say anything was by 
starting things. We agreed that most of the commendation 
could be given; let’s see if most of the criticisms can be 
also. The plan then was for T.S.B. to set the scene and send 
the results to R.E. who in turn wrote the verdict. 

Geography was one of the determining factors. Dr. Dick- 
inson lightens the darkness of upper Manhattan pretty much 
alone; we had to choose churches in the thick of it where 
sermon-time furnished all the necessary minutes to combine 
two visits in one hour. That made six: two at 11:00, two 
at 4:00, two at 8:00. 

R.E. 
T.S.B. says six services and a student-recital are too much for 
one day. I disagree there, considering the truly excellent 
quality of everything we heard. It was a real feast-day for 
me, and I returned to my own church with a slew of grand 
ideas to be put into use, as well as a few, very few, ideas on 
what to avoid. 

If I were to give one general impression of the whole 
day’s gleanings, I would say that the general excellence of 
the work we heard everywhere was what struck me most 
forcibly. And don’t sit back and smugly say, ‘Well, they 
should do wonderful work in those big churches; after all, 
they’re known all over the country!” Listen, brother, I hap- 
pen to know that it’s every bit as hard to keep up a high 
standard in a great church as it is in a small one. Maybe it’s 
harder. At least I know they expect an awful lot from you. 
I could write a book. 

And the fact that not one of the fine church musicians we 
heard seemed to be sitting back on his reputation (or should 
I say, his bench?) but seemed to be giving rather of his 
best, was a real thrill to me. 

Fresh, vital, heartfelt music, music that packs a real spiritual 
wallop, if I may put it thusly, should be the aim of all of 
us who play Sunday after Sunday to the glory of Almighty 
God. The six artists whom I heard in service work gave me 
six very real boosts closer to that goal, and I am grateful to 
them. Now for the gory details. 

T.S.B. 
St. Bartholomew's was on summer conduct but Dr. David 
McK. Williams and his choir were not. The lazy-proces. 
sional was replaced by the opposite extreme, the choir of 
some sixty paid voices entering from the rear center door and 
singing, of all things, Dr. Williams’ own festival ‘Te Deum.” 
T.S.B. says it’s a grand piece of music, modern in the right 
(not the cacophonous) way, somewhat difficult; this on the 
credit side. On the debit, an accompaniment that behaved 
badly in spots due to the impossibility of getting a right 








accompaniment for all of it. The organ is mostly in the front 
of the church, on both sides of the chancel, with a large an- 
tiphonal or gallery section high over the rear doors; and it was 
this that made the difficulty. We got too much organ for 
lots of it. T.S.B. would say choose the lesser evil of too 
little organ. 

This is the picture: When the choir is in the rear half of 
the church, organ and choir can balance; when the choir 
nears the center of the church, the rear-pew occupants get 
too much gallery organ and too little choir, the front-pews 
get the reverse, while those closest to the choir get all voice. 
When the choir reaches the chancel the rear pews get only 
gallery organ, no choir, the front-pews probably hear all choir, 
no organ. I would say sacrifice the gallery organ, accompany 
entirely from the chancel sections and keep the organ down so 
far in volume that neither front nor middle nor rear can 
ever get more organ than they get voice; voice is the element 
of first importance. This would not satisfy Dr. Williams and 
would not do full justice to his brilliant ““Te Deum,” but it 
would avoid the bad effect. 

Yet in the last analysis a better solution certainly is not 
to use such a decent piece of music at all for a processional, 
for it cannot be done satisfactorily. A choir of sixty in pro- 
cessional places the sopranos too far from the basses; those 
near the soprano hear no bass, those near the bass hear no 
soprano. That’s all right for the unison singing of a hymn; 
it’s all wrong for a splendid piece of music like Dr. Williams’ 
“Te Deum.” 

The anthem was Webbe’s “Lord let Thy Spirit.” The point 
about some of our contemporary church music is that the 
text takes the rhythm away from the music, which is as it 
should be. It’s never a sing-song um-pah-pah. You can’t 
keep up with it on a lazy mind, for the first thing you know 
it’s scooting along over the bumps at a mile a minute and is 
far ahead of where you expected it to be. Dr. Williams 
subjects his responses, the ‘Gloria’ and all that, to the same 
treatment; surprising when you first hear it, convincing when 
you think about it later or hear it again. 

Superb richness, infinitely beautiful shadings among the 
pianissimos in both choral and organ tone always mark what 
Dr. Williams directs. R.E. suspects the prelude was impro- 
vised, and T.S.B. agrees; it was not good enough music to 
warrant publication, and yet it was too good a prelude to have 
been written by anybody who didn’t know what that service 
was to be. R.E. said, when we ducked at sermon-time, that 
what Dr. Williams had given us in that half-hour was already 
worth the trip up from Philadelphia. 

R.E. 





I can’t imagine a finer service prelude than Dr. Williams’ 
improvisation (I assume) at St. Bartholomew’s. It began 
quietly, worked up to a fortissimo climax, featured a tre- 
mendous diminuendo on one chord, so artistically done that 
you had no sensation of stops’ being taken off at all, and 
ended even more quietly than it began. T.S.B. says it wasn’t 
good enough to be published. Well, if that wasn’t good 
enough to deserve publication there are lots of pieces of 
musical cheese in existence that have less right to publication 
by far. And I guess Mr. Buhrman won't disagree with me in 
that. 
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But Dr. Williams’ prelude had harmonic richness and 
variety, it was never trite or cheap, and his handling of the 
scanty thematic material was masterly. No, it wasn’t concert 
music. It wasn’t meant to be. It was class 1-A service music, 
and I should like to see it published and a copy sent to every 
church organist in the country, just to give them an idea of 
what can be done. 

So much for that. The brief and quiet interludial music 
between prelude and processional was well done and then 
the choir came in singing, of all things, a “Te Deum.” 
T.S.B. has written at some length about that so I'll simply 
agree with him that it was a fine piece of music and didn’t 
show off to best advantage because of the difficulties of sing- 
ing anything, even a simple hymn, while processing. 

Being in the game myself I can appreciate the practical 
problems involved, and I would take off my hat, if I ever 
wore one, to St. Bartholomew's choir for managing the pro- 
cessional “Te Deum” as well as they did. It was surprisingly 
effective, though not musically ideal. 

The choir sang all its work magnificently, though I felt a 
lack of brilliance in tone, due doubtless to much resonance in 
the building. 

During the chanting of the Nicene Creed Dr. Williams im- 
provised an organ accompaniment (again I assume that it was 
improvised) which was sheer delight for me from beginning 
to end. It was colorful, dramatic, expressive, highlighting 
the words of the Creed without ever obscuring them. It was 
the same sort of emotionally rich service improvisation which 
Philadelphia's Alexander McCurdy does to perfection, but Dr. 
Williams had the advantage of a much finer organ to work 
with and so his work was rich in color and excitement. 

About the anthem, T.S.B.: I thought it was very rhythmic, 
almost to the point of being sing-song-y! I liked it; just got 
a different impression from it than you, I guess. 

T.S.B. 
We arrived at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin in time 
to help clear away the sermon. Mr. Ernest White, following 
in the splendid footsteps of Raymond Nold, is a vital factor 
in presenting in St. Mary’s the most nearly complete and 
historically accurate liturgical ritual to be found anywhere in 
America, and it’s solemn and impressive. Plainsong is a fac- 
tor of prime importance. The location of the motet choir and 
organ in the high rear gallery is another important factor. A 
third is the presence of a chancel choir of men who do the 
plainsong and other bits that must properly be done from that 
point. Incidentally also, it would be a blunder for Dr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. White to exchange choir repertoire. What 
fits one church perfectly would be worse than ‘Yankee 
Doodle” in the other. It’s a case of the development of a 
real service by the organist & rector in each church. It fits. 

We found no overaccompaniment in St. Mary’s. R.E. 
wondered about that until we remembered that Mr. White 
never plays, only conducts; he thereby hears the sum total of 
effect. R.E. asked T.S.B. why so many organists in New 
York overaccompany all the time. T.S.B. said Dr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Porter never did it. Mr. White has Mr. Rye to 
accompany for him and he'd fling a book at him if he over- 
accompanied. The St. Mary organ is heard prominently and 
even loudly, and yet does not drown the voices as the other 
type of organ-ensemble does. 

Mr. White now has only a small part of the organ, and, 
as with all other choirs, many of his men are preparing to 
have a conference with the Japs & Germs some time later in 
the year to find out if they can perhaps learn something about 
a lusty sock in the jaw, since they’ve not yet been able to learn 
anything about decency. So T.S.B. says no more about Mr. 
White's service other than to say the entire service matter is 
finely chosen for the job it is to do, that it is all well done, 
even with limited resources, and that nothing more can be 
done until larger choirs can be had, especially in the chancel, 
and the organ can be restored, which it is to be by the coming 
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fall. The enormous amount of ceremony & ritual make a 
most impressive religious service. 

R.E. 
I agree with T.S.B. that St. Mary the Virgin has a wonderfully 
beautiful and impressive service. Mr. White is cbviously 
ideal for the job (I call it by the lowly term job advisedly, 
because I’m sure Mr. White works much too hard to call it a 
position). 

I will go farther than T.S.B. I will go so far as to say 
that I thought what we heard of the sermcn was fine, and you 
know that when a church organist goes as far as that, some- 
thing is wrong—or very right. 

The parts of the Refice ‘Mass’ which we heard, and the 
Palestrina motet were all done with exquisite taste and artis- 
try. The ensemble of the choir was not perfect, but that is 
scarcely worthy of mention in view of the other excellences 
of the work. I know just what Mr. White is going through, 
for we have Draft Boards in Philadelphia who like tenors, 
too. My choir has had, and is having, such a turn-over that 
I sometimes feel as if I’m conducting the population of Grand 
Central Station—always moving. 

So I feel that Mr. White deserves nothing but praise for 
doing such a perfectly swell job under the circumstances, and 
I want to go back there, for, liturgically speaking, his service 
must be as rich and as right as anything to be found any- 
where in this country. 

The organ accompaniments by Mr. Rye were all to the 
good, giving fine support but never topping the voices. 

T.S.B. 
After the service we went up to take a look at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, merely because it’s the greatest monu- 
ment to religion ever erected in the New World. A service 
there is interesting but never enlightening or satisfying; until 
they solve the echo business the Cathedral will remain only 
a spectacle. Making one loud noise louder is not a solution. 
T.S.B. thinks the original noise should be greatly softened, 
and then transmitted by innumerable loudspeakers throughout 
the building, all speaking softly, instead of having the tone 
greatly amplified as is now being done. Probably nobody 
cares what is said there anyway. There is no apparent solu- 
tion for the music problem; it will forever be just a jumble. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble and St. Thomas were next. Sower- 
by’s “Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis” in D were all we could 
get before sermon. T.S.B. found it excellent, and the per- 
formance excellent too. To give both sides, the accompani- 
ment in spots drowned out the rather delicate but smooth 
tone of the boys, and I still prefer less organ and more re- 
hearsal as a means of bolstering up a choir in the service. 
That’s not applied to Dr. Noble but to virtually all organists ; 
with exceedingly few exceptions I have found all relying 
upon a loud organ to cover up timidities that should have 
been taken care of by more rehearsal. To check up on the 
reliability of T.A.O.’s reviews, I read again what was pub- 
lished (May 1933) about this piece of music, and I’m inclined 
to be proud of it; I think the review hit it exactly right, now 
that I’ve heard it adequately performed. In one place in the 
“Nunc” Dr. Noble used a light flute accompaniment against 
the boys’ voices alone and it was delightful. The processional 
(almost forgot it) was correctly done, no lazy dodge here. 

Returning to Dr. Sowerby’s music, a composer may use all 
the dissonances in the world if he gets somewhere with them; 
but if he drags them in just to be different, or to impress 
somebody, or to make it ugly, he can go climb a tree and 
keep the stuff out of my sight. And I must say that I think 
all too many of our living composers who think they are 
modern are writing just that way. But this time Dr. Sowerby 
was writing sanely, effectively, successfully. That also applies 
to Dr. Williams’ “Te Deum” already mentioned. 

R.E. 
There was so much resonance and reverberation in St. Thomas’ 
that I felt confused all during the singing of the Sowerby 
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“Magnificat.” Add to this the fact that the organ overplayed 
the choir, and you get a jumbled performance. The same 
difficulty was much in evidence at St. Bartholomew’s and 
it’s really the only fault that an honest man could find with 
either place. 

I felt much happier during the ‘‘Nunc Dimittis,” for that 
was quiet and slow, and came over much better as regards 
the acoustics of the church. There was no overplaying in this, 
only lovely, soft, colorful registration. I felt that a real mood 
of worship was created by Sowerby’s fine music and by the 
artistic collaboration of Dr. Noble’s organ and choir. 

The chanting in the service was done terribly fast, and it 
made T.S.B. awfully unhappy. As for me, I was amazed 
at the clarity and unity of it, taken at such a tempo. Whether 
that is good or not is probably a question to be settled by 
each church. Certainly it was wonderfully done. 

T.S.B. 


Mr. Pietro A. Yon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral has what is 
probably America’s nearest approach to the true cathedral 
atmosphere of old England, and France. There are the elabo- 
rate ceremony and ritual at the altar, the chancel choir of 
men who sing plainsong, and the motet choir of men in the 
high rear gallery where also is the main organ; a supplement- 
ary chancel organ with Mr. Rivetti takes care of the leads 
for the chancel choir. 

St. Patrick’s gallery case is probably as impressive as any- 
thing in America. Mr. Elmore, Mr. Yon’s prize pupil, in- 
sisted that we climb the narrow, circular, winding stone steps 
and invade Mr. Yon’s domain. We were there welcomed 
royally by Mr. Yon. As we followed the service from that 
point and watched Mr. Yon and his men do their part of the 
work, T.S.B. came away with the impression that for real 
heart-reaching results, Mr. Yon furnished the climax. The 
music was all simple and direct, or at least so it seemed. 
When one of the men came down from the array of choir 
benches to sing a solo bit out across the gallery rail, with 
Mr. Yon furnishing warm, beautiful accompaniments, that too 
seemed, to T.S.B., the ideal in church music. 

A microphone at the high altar carries the clergy’s voice 
to a loudspeaker in the gallery and is so toned as to keep 
Mr. Yon and his men constantly in touch with the progress 
of the service. Those of us who play in nonliturgical services 
cannot at first understand or appreciate the ritualism of such 
a service as is to be seen (and felt) in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
or in Mr. White’s St. Mary’s. But no religious service can 
be made out of a man’s thirty-minute speech; it takes a lot 
more than that, and much of what it takes must necessarily 
be historic and traditional. 

And this historic and traditional material is to be had in 
abundance in the two churches named. In these churches too 
are to be found what I believe to be New York’s only ex- 
amples of true and correct chanting. In the four other 
churches the chanting was rushed through as a necessary evil, 
and it was evil, very evil. Far better to kick it out of the 
service if we're unwilling to do it decently and in order. 


The average organist would try to make St. Patrick’s a high- 
brow affair, thereby ruining it completely. Mr. Yon does 
fine music, as an inspection of his service lists will show, but 
he superimposes on it a native heartiness and devoutness that 
bring it down out of the clouds and make it a warm living 
experience for all who hear. To me it was worth a lot to 
watch Mr. Yon and his men at work. All Latin of course; 
English may not be sung in any good Catholic church. | 
knew very little of the text, but I felt all of it. 

Mr. Yon demanded that his star pupil furnish the post- 
lude. He did it to perfection, playing the finale from Mr. 
Yon’s Fourth Sonata now in process of publication. Mr. 
Elmore says that Sonata is a grand work and T.S.B., having 
heard two movements from it, says so too. And now R.E. 
must speak his mind about this great service. 





























ANTON GOTTFRIED—PIPE-MAKER 
who celebrated his 80th birthday Feb. 10, 1942, and still actively heads the 
business he founded at Erie, Pa. 


R.E. 
I find it very hard to write dispassionately of Mr. Yon’s 
work. Everthing he does is touched with a certain glamor 
which no one else quite has. He has great personal charm, 
and this quality seems to extend to his music, whether he 
writes it, plays it in concert, or plays and conducts it in 
church. 

Anyway, the part of Vespers which we heard him do was 
musically beautiful and spiritually moving. Both T.S.B. and 
I were once again impressed with the fact that Gregorian is 
ideal for church work. At both St. Mary’s and St. Patrick’s 





it was exquisitely done, though differently in each place. Mr. - 


Yon has his own way of accompanying the chant; intensely 
personal, but always in good taste. 

I don’t agree with T.S.B. that the other four churches 
rushed their chanting, but maybe that’s because my own choir 
in Philadelphia chants in much the same way and I’m there- 
fore sort of numb to its imperfections. All of them chanted 
beautifully, I thought, and it’s only a question of taste whether 
or not you like it. St. Thomas’ chanting seemed fast, the 
others normal, to my ears, but all did it well. But I do 
agree with T.S.B. that the Gregorian is infinitely more beau- 
tiful. I find little musical value in the average chant as we 
do it week after week in the Episcopal church, unless it is 
done in unison with free accompaniment as Dr. Williams 
did it. 

(To be concluded) 


Anton Gottfried 


Pipe-maker now past his 80th birthday—and still at it 

®@ Feb. 10 marked the celebration of the 80th birth- 
day of Anton Gottfried, founder and president of the A. Gott- 
fried Co., pipe-makers, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Gottfried was born Feb. 10, 1862, in Germany, and in 
his early youth had practical mechanical training with his 
uncle, a tinsmith. In 1883 he entered the Missionschule 
Chrischana, Basil, Switzerland, but discontinued the course 
because of poor health. His first work in organbuilding was 
with August Laukhuff, Weikersheim, Germany; in 1885 he 
went to E. F. Walcker & Co., Ludwigsburg. 

With a ietter of introduction to the Roosevelt firm, Mr. 
Gottfried brought his wife to America in 1888, securing work 
in the Roosevelt shop in Philadelphia. In 1895 he went to 


Erie, Pa., and established his own supply-house, on the third 
floor of the Felgemaker organ factory, building his own fac- 
The Gottfried Company was organ- 


tory a few years later. 
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ized in 1890, incorporated in 1919. This sequence of years 
would indicate that Mr. Gottfried began his own business 
(in 1890) before moving to Erie (1895), and that he re- 
mained with Roosevelt hardly more than a year; on these de- 
tails further information is not at hand. 

To complete the record, in so far as possible, which is the 
purpose here, Mrs. Gottfried died in 1928, survived by her 
husband and six of their eight children, four daughters and 
two sons, Herbert R. of Chicago and Henry A. who is associ- 
ated with his father in the pipe-making business. 

His eighty years rest lightly enough upon his shoulders for 
he still carries on about as in his youth. His chief business 
was pipe-making, in which field he gained many friends 
among organbuilders. Later he undertook to handle the 
complete job of building, though he realized that thereby he 
would likely lose his clients as customers and make them his 
competitors. Plate herewith by courtesy of Mr. Gottfried and 
his associates. We regret the technical deatils of his interest- 
ing career are not available for the tribute of a more complete 
record here. 


- 

Sowerby's ‘Symphony’ on Records 
Recorded by E. Power Biggs on a 4-125 Aeolian-Skinner 

© Probably the most surprising bit of recording for 
the organ world is this Sonata in G by Dr. Leo Sowerby—a 
bit of music in larger form and severe mood by an American 
composer. And it’s recorded not on a hopelessly inadequate 
organ but on an adequate one (the 4-125 Aeolian-Skinner in 
Harvard University Chapel, stoplist on October 1932 page 
609). It is Victor Album M-894, four 12” records, 11-8146 
to 11-8149, $4.50. 

The first hearing of a work like this can hardly be sufficient 
for any opinion in the least final; for an experiment this re- 
view will be written after one hearing, and then some months 
or perhaps a year hence, another review will be written after 
repeated hearings. 

Dr. Sowerby has written for orchestra—a Symphony, Or- 
gan Concerto, etc.—and his works have been performed. This 
present work is not a symphony but a Sonata for organ. It 
was written in 1930 and published by the Oxford University 
Press. There are three movements: 1. Very Broadly, four 
sides; 2. Fast & Sinister, one side plus; 3. Passacaglia, two- 
sides plus. 

The playing is easiest to dispose of. Not always sharply 
clean-cut but always massive and colorful; doubtful if it 
should be anything else, for the composition aims at masses 
of tone and color, in which any tendency to accent the im- 
portance of counterpoint in clean-cut deliniation might be a 
mistake rather than wise. Those who have Mr. Biggs’ earlier 
recordings will be surprised at the richness and variety of his 
registrational effects here. Both in this regard and in regard 
to the broad-lined interpretation of the piece, not note by 
note but thought by thought, Mr. Biggs’ playing is a master- 
piece. When a man says Good, we do not analyze it letter 
by letter—g, two o's, and d; we take the thought as a whole 
and get something out of it. Mr. Biggs has taken the musical 
thought of the Sonata and dealt with it as a whole. 

Dr. Sowerby is among those whose themes sometimes seem 
to be more important than the beauty they're supposed to 
convey. That is not true of the first half of this imposing 
Sonata. The first four sides give real musical messages, of 
beauty, or of grandeur, or melody, color, harmony. They 
say something all the time. The first theme is more structural 
than attractive, yet the movement created upon it is surpris- 
ingly musical; the second theme is much more musical and 
Dr. Sowerby has created sections that are truly appealing. 
It’s a very long movement, and on the whole an attractive one, 
music moving in the right direction. 

The thematic material of the second movement seems forced 
and angular, hardly created as much for any purposes of 
beauty as for purposes of working out a composition; but in 
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spite of that there are moments of real beauty, as for example 
in the No. 5 excerpt quoted in the descriptive leaflet. 

Passacaglia is built on a good theme, following Bach in 
the 3-2 rhythm but deserting him in the choice of a major 
key. It hardly produces convincing results when first heard, 
for in the last analysis a Passacaglia is only a set of variations, 
and the variation form is still the cheapest of all composition 
devices. 

Of the Sonata as a whole Dr. Sowerby says it “has no ‘pro- 
gram’ or extra-musical significance or intent’’ and he goes on 
to call it ‘a piece of architecture in sound.” What a reviewer 
thinks of it doesn’t matter, of course; but what an audience 
of cultured people think of it after repeated hearings does 
matter. We'll find out about that later. In the meantime, 
from one hearing, I think its first half is enjoyable, attractive, 
and on the whole beautiful music, and the second half is too 
much architecture and not enough musical significance. And 
after I've heard the Sonata an adequate number of times I 
may blush for shame at having said that of the second half. 
Anyway this is the first time any of us have had opportunity 
to really study a great major work for organ by a great Ameri- 
can composer of our own day without having had to do the 
hard job of first mastering the playing of its notes. No one 
can deny that from many viewpoints it’s the most important 
organ recording to date—T.S.B. 


‘Oil of Gladness' 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 


l;: there is one attribute which 
overshadows others as a means of getting along with our 
friends, it is a sense of humor. The music profession has 
perhaps more need of this delightful sensibility than almost 
any other. Dealing with a serious art which consumes our 
attention, we are inclined to preclude diversions of a sort so 
necessary to a well-lived career. 

Humor is a subtle thing. Among other things the diction- 
ary calls it a “kindly sympathy with human nature’”’—a quality 
all too often lacking among us. Perhaps this ‘kindly sym- 
pathy with human nature” was largely responsible for the 
general appeal of the words of Will Rogers; there was, run- 
ning through nearly everything, an appreciation of our home- 
ly weaknesses and obsessions which found a response in our 
risibilities. 

On the other hand we have evidences of many attempts to 
be funny which cause a shudder to the sensitive individual. 
Unkindness to persons or to groups can scarcely be true 
humor. The radio is guilty of much talk of a decidedly ques- 
tionable character. Moving-pictures are subject to the same 
criticism. A little thought will reveal that such things contain 
nothing to warrant a place in any program of pure entertain- 
ment. 

A true sense of humor is indeed a precious thing. It 
should be nurtured as a means of diversion and a builder of 
personality. Our young people need to learn quickly how 
real humor differs from evil and vapid counterfeits. There 
must be a consideration of human nature, even though greatly 
exaggerated; such will obviously eliminate much of that kind 
of ‘humor’ to which we all object. 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you.” I can think of no 
more infectious sound than a hearty laugh. The man who 
audibly expresses a spontaneous reaction to our evidences of 
goodwill and humor, becomes our friend immediately; he 
whose laughter rings true can borrow our last penny. If we 
cannot enjoy a real laugh we have gone to seed. 
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Musicians can well consider this side of their natures. If 
such success as we make of our lives is 85% due to our per- 
sonalities, | wonder to what extent these personalities depend 
upon a sense of humor. The low comedy to which we are all 
subject in radio and screen is in reality devised for morons. 
Our lives move instead among successful men and women of 
somewhat higher standards of intellect. 


Organ Dedication Service 
As presented by the First Methodist, Burlington, Vt. 


© After the prelude and hymn the bishop said: 
“Dearly beloved, we learn from the holy Scriptures that de- 
vout men set apart temples for the worship of God and used 
musical instruments therein for His praise and adoration. We 
therefore assemble here for the purpose of dedicating this 
organ for service in the worship of Almighty God.” Then 
came the call to worship and the invocation, after which the 
trustees and a representative of the donors of the organ stood 
before the altar. ° 

Representative of the donors: 1 present this memorial or- 
gan in the name of my father and mother, Edward J. and 
Ina Thompson Booth, to the glory of God. 

Bishop: In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit, we dedicate this organ to the praise of 
Almighty God. 

Congregation: Praise God in His sanctuary; praise Him 
in the firmament of His power. Praise Him with the sound 
of the trumpet; praise Him with psaltery and harp. 

B.: We dedicate this organ to the cultivation cf a high 
art: to the interpretation of the message of the masters of 
music, to an appreciation of the great doxologies of the 
church, and to the development of the language of praise 
which belongeth both to earth and to heaven. 

C.: Praise Him with stringed instruments and organs. Let 
everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise ye the 
Lord. 

B.: We dedicate this organ to the wedding march, to 
thanksgiving on festal occasions, and to such inspiration in 
the service of song that all people may praise the Lord. 

C.: O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the Lord 
all the earth, in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in your heart unto the Lord. 

B.: We dedicate this organ to the healing of life’s dis- 
cords, and the revealing of the hidden soul of harmony; to 
the lifting of the depressed and the comforting of the sor- 
rowing; to the humbling of the heart before the eternal 
mysteries and the lifting of the soul to abiding beauty and 
joy by the gospel of infinite love and gcod will. 

C.: That at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

B.: Our God and Father, whom the generations have 
worshiped with concord of sweet sound, be pleased to accept 
this organ as a song of praise unto Thee. 

C.: Amen. 

B.: Grant that its music, with accompanying song, may 
come as a blessed benediction upon all who worship here. 

C.: Amen. 

B.: May this organ become undying music in the world 
as its notes of cheer, comfort, communion, and courage are 
modulated into human lives for daily task and noble service. 

C.: Amen. 

B.: To all organists who shall sound its notes, and to all 
worshipers who shall be lifted Godward by its voice, may 
there come at times the sweep of halleluiahs from the throne 
of the redeemed until earth below shall be attuned to heaven 
above in singing hallelujah to Him who reigneth, Lord of 
lords, King of kings. Hallelujah! 

C.: Amen. 


Here followed a program of organ music, then a hymn, the 
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benediction, and postlude. Says Dr. David Reid, minister of 
the Church, ‘This is the service in the Methodist ritual for 
the dedication of an organ’; it is quoted here because of its 
excellence, for the benefit of Christian churches everywhere. 


PECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Facts About Special Courses Offered Organists This Summer 
Index of Current Summer Courses 
© Herewith is a summary of the summer courses advertised 
and described in previous pages for the current season: 

American Conservatory, organ, choir-work, theory; Chicago, 
May 14 to June 24, June 25 to Aug. 5; May page 130. 

Dalcroze School, full course, rhythm accented, organ with 
Carl Weinrich; New York, July 6 to Aug. 15; Feb. page 39. 

Grace Leeds Darnell, junior-choir work; New York, June 
15 to 25; March page 71; April 102; May 133, 146. 

Guilmant Organ School, organ, choir-work, theory; New 
York, July 7 to Aug. 7; Jan. page 2; June 164, 173. 

Hartford Choir School, choir-work, organ; Hartford, 
Conn., Aug. 24 to 29; April page 120; June 177. 

Juilliard School of Music, church music, organ with Hugh 
Porter; New York, July 6 to Aug. 14; April page 100; May 
146. 

Peabody Conservatory, full course, organ with Dr. Charles 
M. Courboin; Baltimore, Md., June 22 to Aug. 1; April page 
119; June 174. 

Edith E. Sackett, junior-choir work; Norfolk, Conn., Aug. 
3 to 7; Bangor, Maine, Aug. 24 to 28; New York, Sept. 1 
to 11; April page 99; May 130, 146; June 162. 

Waldenwoods School, choir-work, organ, theory, voice; 
Hartland, Mich., July 21 to 31; June page 163, 174. 

Westminster Choir College, specializing in choir-work, or- 
gan lessons with Dr. Alexander McCurdy; Los Angeles, June 
29 to July 16; Northfield, Mass., July 21 to Aug. 9; April 
page 101; May 130; June 159, 174. 


Attended One, Not the Other 

© “I did not attend the organ recital as the program looked 
over my head, but I took Dody with me to the vesper service ; 
she behaved well but once she covered her ears and said 
‘Phew, what a noise’!” 
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HOOK & HASTINGS OF 1889 
In Highland Avenue Methodist, Ossining, N. Y.; reconditioned on its 50th 
anniversary; Frank G. Wood is organist. 











DR. JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


whose first Symphony had its premiere May 10 by 
the Miami University Orchestra 
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An Organ of 1852 
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WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
First BAPTIST CHURCH 


Henry Erben 1852 
Bourdon 


Diapason 

St. ‘Diapason’ Bass 
St. ‘Diapason’ tc 
Gamba tc 

Principal 

Twelfth 








WILLIAM A. 


GOLDSWORTHY 


A.S.C.A.P. 


 ] 
Composition 
Improvisation 


Service Matters 


Criticizing and Editing mss. 


for Composers 


St. Mark's in the Bouwerie 
234 East I Ith St. 


New York 
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2 Fifteenth 8 DIAPASON 73 
8 Trumpet STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SWELL VIOLA 73 
8 Diapason AEOLINE 73 
Diapason Bass* UNDA MARIS tc 61 
Dulciana 4 FLUTE 73 
St. ‘Diapason’ VIOLIN 73 
4 Flute 2 FLAUTINO 61 
Couplers: G-P. S-G. 8 OBOE 73 
*Unenclosed, 17 stopped pipes. Tremulant 
The Swell shutters were operated by COUPLERS 8: 
hook-down pedal. Stopknobs pulled Ped.: P-4. G. S. 
out about 4”; straight-flat pedals. Gt.: G-4. S-16-8-4. 
“In 1906 this organ was repaired,” Sw.: S-4 


says R. J. S. Pigott of Pittsburgh who 
played the instrument from 1904 to 
1907, “and inasmuch as the Trumpet 
was in bad condition it was taken out 
and the Dulciana was moved from 
Swell to Great, a Salicional in the 
Swell being substituted in place of the 
Dulciana, the Stopped ‘Diapason’ on 
the Great not being soft enough for 
much of the accompanimental work.” 


OSSINING, N. Y. 
HIGHLAND AVENUE METHODIST 
Hook & Hastings 1889 
Reconditioned in 1939 
Organist, Frank G. Wood 
V-23. R-25. §-25. B-1. P-1554. 
PEDAL 314”: V-3. R-3. S-4. 
16 DIAPASON 32 
*BOURDON 32 
+Lieblich 20 
8 CELLO 32 
GREAT 314”: V-10. R-12. S-11. 
16 DIAPASON 61 
8 DIAPASON 61 
MELODIA 61 
DULCIANA 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 61 
2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 
2 FIFTEENTH 61 
III MIXTURE 183 
15-19-22 
8 TRUMPET 61 
*CHIMES 20 
SWELL 314”: V-10. R-10. S-10. 
16 BOURDON 73 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 

















Combons 8: G-4. S-4. 

Crescendos 1: S. 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Percussion: Maas. 

*Bottom octave is of dual-toned pipes 
for use with the Lieblich. 

+New in the 1939 rebuild. 

Reconditioning done by Robert S. 
Rowland; original sliderchests equipped 
with electro-pneumatic action. 

The church maintains three choirs, 
all volunteers: Senior, 20 members; 
Junior organized in 1934, 24 members; 
Blue Bird, children from 4th to 8th 
grades, organized in 1938, 24 members. 


FOR SALE 


Organ, located in private dwelling, 871 
Fifth Ave., New York City; suitable for 
small church or private house. Two man- 
uals, 18 ranks, 30-note pedal, no borrow- 
ing. Originally built by Walcker, Wuert- 
tenberg. Has not been played for some 
time; repairs required; may be inspected 
week-days between 10 & 12 a.m., 1 & 4 
p.m. Submit offer to Thos. J. Regan, 
Room 1920, 247 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 








Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music 





























Courtesy of 


FOR SALE: Three Manual Organ, Electric Action, about 18 years old. Maintenance 
Can be demonstrated in the church. For particulars: Mr. Maskell M. Rebuilding 
Ewing, 212 First National Bank Building, Easton, Pa. 


Gustav F. Dourinc 





225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tel.: Ashland 4-2348 


Revoicing 
Harps—Chimes 


Edgewater, N. J. Blowers 


Cliffside 6-0751 
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Mary Ann Mathewson 


®@ has resigned from the First Presbyterian, 
Passaic, N.J., where she has been for the 
past three years, to become organist of Cen- 
tenary Methodist, Richmond, Va., her native 
city. Fuller details in other columns in this 
or our next issue. 


MUSICALE 


Church and Concert Compositions 
@ JEAN PASQUET 
Highschool, Amityville, N.Y. 
Amityville Choral Spring Concert 
Pasquet, Song of Welcome 
Fornsete, Summer is a-coming in 
Bach, Jesu Joy of man’s desiring 
Reichardt, In time of roses* 
Pelz, Song of Workers & Builders 
Faning, Miller’s Wooing* 
Cowen, Bridal Chorus 
Silver, Night in May 
Treharne, Galway Piper 
Arkhangelsky, The Brook* 
ar.D.Taylor, Waters ripple and flow 
ar.Gaul, Joshua fit de battle* 
Humperdinck, Prayer 
The Amityville Choral numbers 36 voices 
—17s. 9a. 4t. 6b. 
@® HERBERT S. SAMMOND 
Middlé Collegiate Church, New York 
Young People’s Choir Concert 
Humperdinck, Prayer 
ar.Riegger, Old Crusaders’ Hymn 
Tchaikowsky, Festival Day 
Sibelius, Vale of Tuoni* 
Shure, Old Boat Zion 
Jacobson, Chanson de Marie Antoinette 
ar.Davis, Early one morning 
ar.Whitehead. Three Captains 
ar.Taylor, Wake thee now dearest 
Lenar, Gold and Silver* 
Tyson, Lilacs are in bloom 
Malin, Looking-Glass River 
Sammond, Spring is here again 
® MORRIS W. WATKINS 
Carnegie Chamber Hall, New York 
University Women's Chorus 
Palestrina, Tell me what master hand 
Noss, How beautiful is night 
Bateson, Sister awake 
ar.Taylor, The Well-Beloved 
G.Mead, Lo the winter is past* 
V.Thomson, Three Antiphonal Psalms 
James, Waters of Babylon 
Darke’s ‘As the Leaves Fall” 
Stringham, Dream Song 
ar.Donovan, Oranges and Lemons 
Kramer, Song Without Words 
ar.James, Marsh of Rhuddlan 
Rachmaninoff, To the Children 








Organ Maintenance 


Rebuilding — _ Repairs 
Additions — Tuning 
Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 


Yearly Maintenance Contracts 


Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 


by Factory-Trained Experts 


Chester A. Raymond 


Organ Builder 
176 Jefferson Rd. — Princeton, N. J. 
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ar.Hall, A Highland lad 
Donovan, Chanson of the Bells 
Chorus numbers 32 women’s voices. 


'F SERVICE 
£4 PROGRAMS 


Column closes the first day of each month. The 
aim is to show services by organists of nation- 
wide tame and services giving unusual materials. 
© DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Brick Presbyterian, New York 

May Choral Music 
Nagler, Sky so bright* 
14th Cent., Now our morning hymn 
Beethoven, Heavens are telling* 
Brown, Lord shall comfort Zion 
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15th Cent., Oh dearest Jesus* 
Bach, God my Shepherd 
Milford, Let praise devote* 
Bach, In faith I calmly rest 
Ahle, Jesu joyaunce of my heart* 
Schubert, Rest in peace 
*Sung by boys’ and young-people’s choirs 
and quartet. 
© GRAND RAPIDS 
Messrs. Einecke, Nixdorf, Sennema 
Second Annual Hymn Festival 
Miller, Hymn Prelude 1 
Bingham, Toplady 
McKinley, Fantasy on St. Catherine 
One ‘hymn of praise’ 
Three hymns on ‘Savior of mankind’ 
Four hymns on ‘Christian foundations’ 
off. Shaw, Variations on Heartsease 
Four hymns on ‘Kingdom of God’ 
Bingham, Prelude on Truro 
Congregation participated in all 
stanzas done in various styles. 


hymns ; 








1100 Fifth Street * ° 
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Sipe indispensable organ blower has changed but little through 
the years. Basic design principles, involving volume and air 
pressure, as well as fan construction, are generally understood. To 
produce an extremely quiet blower, no matter where located, has 
long challenged the organ builder’s inventive genius. 

The WICKS COMPANY, as a result of extensive research, has 
introduced to this field amazing improvements in blower noise 
filtering, making silent operation now an accomplished fact. 


The noise level has been reduced to a minimum through sound 
isolation, the blowing plants using only recognized makes of 
motors. Direct connections replace belt drives, and generators 
have hermetically sez!ed bearings. This eliminates either over- 
oiling or insufficient lubrication. With Wicks . . 


. it’s silent service!! 


* * Highland, Illinois 
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® R. DEANE SHURE 
Mt. Vernon Place Methodist, Washington 
March Anthems 
w. Bortniansky, Jubilate Amen. 
Scholin, God is a Spirit 
q. West, How amiable 
u. Mueller, Thou art the Way 
m. Demus, Lord of earth 
g. Palestrina, Strife is o'er 
Noble, Fierce was the wild billow 
w. Mason, If on a quiet sea 
q. Burdette, Rest in the Lord 
Stainer, God so loved the world 
q. Shelley, God is love 
w. Converse, Jesus Friend of sinners 
Schriven, Wounded was He 
q. O'Hara, I walked today where Jesus 
Grigg, Power unto Him 
q. Matthews, Prayer of the penitent 
w. Dykes, Love profound 
Goldsworthy, How beautiful 
q. Goss, O Savior of the world 
Gretchaninoff, Cherubic hymn 
Lewandowski, Psalm 150 
Shure, Triumphant Entry 
Lenten Musicale 
Mueller, Come ye blessed 
. Mueller, Shepherd Psalm 
», Palestrina, Allelujah 
w. Tchaikowsky, Name of God 
m. Beethoven. A Father's boundless love 
u. Mueller, Thou art the Way 
u. Shure, Play the Golden Harp 
q. Dickinson, Joseph's lovely garden 
Goldsworthy, Praise to the Lord 
Goldsworthy, Dawn in the garden 
Davidica, Christ is risen 
Goldsworthy’s “Dawn” was antiphonally 
sung by Sanctuary and Chapel Choirs; 
Davidica antiphonally by combined choirs 
and congregation. 
April Anthems 
w. Bach, Awake my heart 
Malin, Shout on pray on 
q. Burdette, Larger Prayer 
Gounod, Unfold ye portals 
w. Ritter, God of might we praise 
Costa, Zion awake 
q. Handel, Come unto Me 
w. Neander, Open now thy gates 
Waghorne, Hymn of Hope 
Mueller, When wilt Thou save 
May Morning Services 
*Shure, Waldenwoods 
w. I will extol Thee, Wohlfcil 
Guide me Jehovah, Mueller 
Shure, Shadow Mountain 
*Franck, Cantabile 
w. Alleluia, Molitar 
Mother, Van Dyke 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
* Borowski, Sonata Am 
w. Jesus Thou art mine, Wohlficl 
Be thankful unto Him, Molitar 
Dubois, Hosannah 
*Karg-Elert, List to His Sighing 
w. Father forgive us, Wohlfiel 
Sunset and evening star, Shure 
q. Hear us O Savior, Hamblen 
Diggle, Finale 
*w. Song of praise, Wagner 
Gloria, Mozart 
During May at the morning services two 
solos were generally sung during the offering. 
For the May 31 evening service Mr. Shure 
presented a festival of American church mus- 
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ic, works by Wm. A. Goldsworthy, Carl F. 
Mueller, and himself, with Messrs. Golds- 
worthy and Mueller also present. The three 
organists of Chapel, Cloister, and Sanctuary 
choirs played; each composer conducted his 
own anthem. All compositions have already 
been listed among the foregoing. 

Angelus Choir numbers 40 mixed voices 
singing unaccompanied, indicated as u in 
this list; Chapel Choir numbers 25 girls, 
aged 12 to 15, singing 3-part, g in the list; 
Cloister Choir numbers 30 women, singing 
3-part, w; Sanctuary Choir numbers 60 
adults, the main church choir. In addition 
there were numbers sung by quartets and 
men’s voices. Each choir rehearses once each 
week. Organists assisting Mr. Shure in the 
various choirs are: Dorothy G. Bailey, Edith 
F. Gotwals, Ralph Kinison. 


@ LAUREN B. SYKES 
Multnomah School of Bible 
Musicale Repertoire 
Dykes, Holy holy holy 
Palestrina, We adore Thee 
Walther, Out of the depths 
Cruger, Up my heart rejoicing 
w. Wesley. As for me I will come 
w. Bach, O Jesus sweet 
ar.Malin, Babylon is fallen 
ar.Miller Were you there 
ar.Cain, Chillun’ come on home 
m. Olds, Pastoral Choralogue 
m. Lvovsky, Lord our God have mercy 
ar.Luvaas, In Excelsis Gloria 
Bairstow, I sat down 
Weaver, O God our Help 
The choir numbers 38 voices (11s. 9a. 
9t. 9b.) and gave seven programs between 
March 22 and April 11 in seven Oregon 
cities—Dallas, Albany, Klamath Falls, Rose- 
burg, Marshfield, Eugene, Corvallis. 


® PIETRO A. YON 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
May High Masses and Vespers 
*Rudnick, Jerusalem 
Messe Solennelle, Widor 
Ave Maria, Witt 
Guilmant, Finale 
**Regina Coeli, Yon 
Coenantibus Illis, Tantum ergo, Haller 
*Guilmant, Prelude D 
Mass Cor Jesu Fons Vitae, Bimboni 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Klemperer 
Ave Maris, Gretchaninoff 
**Rudnick, Theme & Variations 
Ave Verum. Tantum ergo, Gretchaninoff 
Guilmant, March D 
*Franck, Piece Heroique 
Missa Regina Pacis, Yon 
Boellmann, Toccata 
**Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bf 
Panis Angelicus, Franck 
Tantum ergo, Dubois 
Remondi, Finale 
*Faulkes, Prelude & Fugue 
Missa Choralis, Refice 
Ave Verum, Sapio 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
**Q Sacrum Convivium, Short 
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Tantum ergo, Rivetti 

Bossi, Toccata 

*Gibson, Fantasia & Fugue 

Missa de Angelis, Yon 

Ave Maria, Gretchaninoff 

Fletcher, Toccata 

**Bonnet, Theme Variations 

Ave Verum, Tantum ergo, Gretchaninoff 
Flgar, Allegro 
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Westminster Choir College 

@ awarded 44 Mus.Bac. and three M.Mus. 
degrees to its graduates at the annual com- 
mencement exercises late in May. George 
G. Arkebauer was named a Fellow of the 
College. 

Admission Free—Costs One Dollar 

@ National Association of American Com- 
posers & Conductors held its annual rece- 
ption May 15 in the Waldorf, New York; 
“no cards of admission will be necessary but 
each member and guest will be required to 
contribute at least one dollar to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, whose representatives will be 
at the door.” Atta boy! 

A.G.O. Choirmaster Exams 

© will be held April 28, 1943, Charles H. 
Doersam chairman. Only Founders and 
academic members may register. Books 
recommended for reading: 

Bates, Voice Culture for Children 

Burgess, Rudiments of Plainchant 
Coleman, Amateur Choir Trainer 

Coward, Choral Technic & Interpretation 
Davison, Choral Conducting 

Richardson, Medieval Modes 

Paper-work includes questions about 
church music, all the usual ones with 
others about “‘ecclesiastical modes, their 
names, intervals in each, and finals and 
dominants’’; selection of suitable music for 
services, ‘taking into consideration the size, 
balance, and efficiency of the choir’; and 
“general knowledge’ of representative re- 
pertoire, including works by Lassus, H.W.- 
Parker, Leo Sowerby, Vittoria. 

Oral examination deals with how to teach 
breathing, tone-production, vowel purity, 
enunciation; rehearse a choir in singing a 
hymn or chant; knowledge of Latin pro- 
nunciation. Candidate must accompany on 
the organ: 

Bingham’s ‘““Te Deum” 

Handel’s ‘“Worthy is the Lamb” 

D.M. Williams’ ‘In the year” 

A choir will be available, already note- 
perfect in the following anthems which the 
candidate must then rehearse: 

Corsi, ‘““Adoramus Te Christe’’ 

Kastalsky, ““O Gladsome Light’’ 

Sweelinck, “Psalm 90” 


Philip Berolzheimer 

®@ died May 22 in a hospital in New York, 
age 74. He was one of the officers of the 
Eagle Pencil Co. founded by his grandfather, 
and later was active in politics in New York. 
He was an organ enthusiast, owned his own 
residence organ, studied organ-playing with 
Dr. William C. Carl of the Guilmant Organ 
School and for many years thereafter pro- 
vided scholarships in the G.O.S. 

William M. Felton 

®@ died May 16 in Philadelphia. He was 
born in 1887 in Philadelphia, studied music 
with Wm. Schwartz and H. A. Matthews, 
was church and theater organist in Denver 
in the 1920's, returned to Philadelphia and 
in recent years was on the editorial staff of 
Theodore Presser Co. 

Gertrude M. Miller 

® died June 7 in Rochester, N.Y., aged 50. 
She was a church organist and taught piano 
in the public schools. 

Edgar T. Paul 

® died May 22 in a hospital in Baltimore, 
Md.; he was stricken while playing the ser- 
vice May 17 in the Shrine of the Little 
Flower where he had been organist for sev- 
eral years, He had played clarinet in bands 
and was clarinet soloist in the local park 
band. He is survived by his widow. 
John Schroder 

® died June 12 at his home in Melrose Park, 
Ill., aged 62. He was a church organist and 
a . faculty of St. Paul's School, Melrose 
ark, 
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Dr. Joseph W. Clokey 


© conducted the first performance of his 
Symphony No. 1, in E-minor, May 10 in 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, with the 
University Orchestra of 70 players, supple- 
mented by nine others. The Symphony “was 
sketched during the 1940 Thanksgiving re- 
cess, at Nashville, Ind.,"" and the first three 
movements were laid out at that time; the 
fourth movement was written during the 
1941 summer. Two movements had been 
separately performed. 

James R. Sydnor 

© directed his choirs in a May 8 perform- 
ance of the “Credo” of Bach’s ‘B-Minor 
Mass” in Grace Covenant Presbyterian, Rich- 
mond, Va. ‘Since we do not have time in 
our crowded school schedule to learn the en- 
tire work, we are taking it section by 
section.” Mr. Sydnor’s sopranos and con- 
traltos are students in the General Assem- 
bly’s Training School “which is training di- 
rectors of religious education,” and his men 
are future clergymen, students in Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond. “It is 
significant that our future clergymen are hav- 
ing the opportunity to sing and listen to this 
great work; it should influence their 
future attitudes toward church music and 
musicians.” 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, 


The Orgoblo is like an enclosed fan. Light-weight impellers are mounted 
on an oversized motor shaft which has only two bearings. There are 
no belts or gears. Note the curved stationary vanes that direct the air 
—another exclusive Spencer feature that insures smooth flow and high 
efficiencies without surges at all loads. 


It's all steel, compact and requires no special foundation. Operates 
efficiently at all loads without vibration or disturbing noise. 


Wide clearances, low peripheral speeds, extra large shafts, and built 
like a bridge—with all metal, rust resistant and reinforced construction 
—the Orgoblo gives satisfactory service for a lifetime. 


ASK FOR THE BULLETINS 
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$150.00 in Hymn-Text Prizes 

© is offered by the Hymn Society, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York, $50.00 each for texts deal- 
ing with “Christian faith in time of stress,” 
“world-wide mission of Christianity,” “‘per- 
sonal Christian dedication.” Closes Oct. 1. 
$100.00 H. W. Gray Prize 

@ The H. W. Gray Co., New York, an- 
nounces a prize under A.G.O. auspices of 
$100.00 plus royalties for an anthem in Eng- 
lish by any resident of the States or Canada; 
no restrictions on text, length, difficulty; but 
"it is suggested that a composition of about 
eight pages for mixed voices in the most 
practical one.’ Closes Jan. 1, 1943. Full 
data from the H. W. Gray Co., 159 East 
48th St., New York. 


"National Composers Clinic" 

@ “for the appraisal, public performance, 
and national recognition of unpublished 
manuscripts by contemporary composers’’ has 
been originated by Dr. Bethuel Gross for the 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. Works 
for organ, chorus, etc. ‘‘Representatives of 
leading music publishers will be present for 
the public performances in October. Com- 
posers will retain all rights except that of the 
initial performance. Awards will be made 
by an advisory committee of composers.” 


The 
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July Programs 

@ CPL. CHARLES F. BOEHM 
Steele Chapel, Ft. Eustis, Va. 
July 12, 3:30, WGH Broadcast 

Jarnefelt, Berceuse 

Rogers, Arioso 

Lacey, Jig 

Martin, Evensong 

Dvorak, Humoresque 

Boex, Marche Champetre 

Gounod, Ave Verum 

Lemare, Auld Lang Syne 

® CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
July 12, 4:00 

Bairstow, Prelude C 

Johnston-j, Autumn 

Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 

Provost, Intermezzo 

Murphree, Humoresque Americana 

Bedell, Carillon 

Saint-Saens, Prelude & Fugue Ef 

Edmundson, All Throught the Night 

Borowski’s Sonata Dm 

@ GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 
Chautauqua Institute, N.Y. 
July 5, 8, hour not named 

*Franck, Chorale E 











Robert Baker 


M. S. M. 
First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














Richard Keys Biggs 


BLESSED SACRAMENT CHURCH 
HOLLYWOOD 


Address: 6657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 

















William G. Blanchard 


ORGANIST 


Pomona College 


CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 














Palmer Christian 
Professor of Organ 
University Organist 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 
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Mulet, Noel; Rosace. 
Vierne, Scherzetto; Lied; Cortege. 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Nevin, Will o' Wisp 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Liszt, Fantasia & Fugue on Bach 
*Bach, Three pieces 
Brahms, My Inmost Heart 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Palmgren, May Night; Spinning Song. 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Ann 

-j, Citadel at Quebec 

Mr. Volkel also gives programs July 12 
and 22. Music of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries will be featured at three twilight 
musicales July 31, Aug. 7, 14, at 4:30, Hurl- 
but Memorial Church, Chautauqua. 
Pietro A. Yon's 
® new “Mass Thy Kingdom Come’”’ had its 
premiere June 14 under the Composer's di- 
rection in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
Florence Clauson 
@ pupil of Frank Van Dusen and winner of 
the American Conservatory’s contest played 
Franck’s Piece Heroique with orchestra in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, June 16; the organ 
& orchestra arrangement was made by Irwin 
Fisher. 
Lauren B. Sykes 
@ gave the opening recital June 7 on the 
4-rank Kimball unit in Vancouver Funeral 
Chapel, Portland, Ore. Mr. Sykes went on a 
tour the last week in June playing recitals 
in Vancouver June 21, Tacoma the 22nd, 
Seattle 23rd, and Victoria the 25th. 
Walter Blodgett 
®@ has been appointed to succeed Arthur W. 
Quimby at the Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
effective Jan. 1 next, though his recital ac- 
tivties in the Museum will begin Oct. 4. 
A native of Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. Blod- 
gett has been organist of St. James’ Church, 
Cleveland, since 1931. 
Robert Elmore's 
®@ Legend of Sleepy Hollow, a suite for or- 
chestra, was performed June 7 in Phila- 
delphia. His one-act opera, “It Began at 
Breakfast,’ had its first New York per- 
formance June 9, the Composer playing the 
piano score which he is now engaged in 
orchestrating. 
Idea for Recitals 
@ “Mr. Alfred W. G. Peterson will give an 
hour of organ music of the lighter and more 
popular sort. The listeners will occupy the 
choirstalls, from which they can watch Mr. 
Peterson at the console,’’ says a note in the 
June 5 calendar of Central Church, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Frank Van Dusen 
© presented Wayne Balch, Wheaton College 
senior, in a June 13 performance with or- 
chestra of Guilmant’s Concerto Dm (con- 
certo arrangement of the Sonata 1) at the 
College. He directed the music of the June 
12 commencement exercises of Presbyterian 
College of Education, whose fine arts depart- 
ment he heads. 
Berkshire Music Festival 
@ It was declared on as usual, in June 
T.A.O. Then a May 25 report said it had 
been called off, it would cost too much. 
June 3 found a report that Koussevitzky was 
named president of a new corporation found- 
ed to take over this year. June 5 another 
report said, in effect, amen. The festival, 
then, will go on, perhaps not as lavishly as 
in former years but it will go on. 
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Dr. Elmer A. Tidmarsh 

® is giving programs every Tuesday at 5:45 
through the summer, broadcast over WGY. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

® Burton Heights Christian Reformed dedi- 
cated its 3-49 Moller and a new chancel 
June 4; guest recitalist, Dr. C. Harold 
Einecke. 








Joseph W. Clokey| 


Dean of the 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
Miami University 
OXForD, OHIO 














Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist— Choir Director 


St. Mary’s in the Garden 


521 West 126th Street 
New York CITY 


Special course in : . 
Organizing and Training Junior Choirs 














Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Liirector of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


99 Claremont Ave., New York City 














Charles H. Finney 


A.B., Mus.M., A.A.G.O. 
DEAN of the Music DEPARTMENT 


Friends University 
WICHITA KANSAS 














Harold W. Gilbert 


Mus. Bac. 
Director of St. Peter’s Choir School 
319 Lombard St. Philadelphia 


Episcopal Church Music 
Boy Choir Training 














Herbert Grieb 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR 
Episcopal Church of the Advent 
Temple Emanu-El 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Radio station WBRC 


Birmingham — Alabama 























North Presbyterian Church 


Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display thes organ., and appeal to the people. 





. Buftalo, New York 
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Portland, Maine, Hymn Festival 

© April 26 (program received May 18) the 
choirs of 15 churches in and around Portland 
united in Alfred Brinkler’s Cathedral Church 
of St. Luke for a hymn-festival sponsored by 
the Maine Guild and Federated Church 
Choirs, Mrs. Foster L. Haviland chairman. 
Hymn-preludes by Bingham, Demarest, 
Kinder, Mead, and Noble were played. 


Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 








Drake University 


Des MOINES IOWA 














Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 














Claude L. Murphree 
F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Organist-Director 
First Baptist Church 














WILLIAM T. 
POLLAK 


A. M., MUS. DOC., Toronto 
Organ, Composition, Orchestration 
Gregorian Chant 


St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity Parish 
New York 














G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 
RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 
| Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of Music 

Berea, Ohio 
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Reginald L. McAll 
® was awarded the Mus.Doc. degree May 29 
by Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 


Josef Schnelker 

® of Detroit has been appointed to Our Lady 
of Angels Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 

To James C. Warhurst 

® The Pennsylvania A.G.O. has published a 
set of resolutions paying tribute to the late 
James C. Warhurst for “his examples of 
service and faithfulness” and the “‘inspi- 
ration” he gave “to all who knew him.” 
John M. Kuypers 

© who organized the music department, 
specializing in choral work, in Hamline Uni- 
versity in 1932, has been appointed acting 
associate professor in Cornell University 
where he “will consolidate all the musical 
resources of student organizations on the 
campus,” including choral and instrumental 
groups. Paul J. Weaver, head of the music 
department since 1929, will thus be relieved 
of some of these duties in order to further 
extend the music courses in other directions. 
Flemington Children's Choir School 

® May 15, in Flemington, N.J., celebrated 
its 47th anniversary with the current gradu- 
ation exercises. To the 1942 class were pre- 
sented diplomas and Alumni surplices & 
hoods; as is customary, the class in turn pre- 
sented its gift to the School. First-year 
prizes went to 21 choristers, second-year to 
21, third to 10, fourth to 4, fifth to 5, sixth 
to 6, and seventh-year to 3: we believe these 
awards were made for perfect attendance at 
rehearsals and services through the year; 
thus there would be three who were com- 
pletely faithful to their choir for seven con- 
secutive years. There were 26 other prizes, 
for attention, posture, initiative, special ef- 
fort, helpfulness, highest grade, etc. 
Guilmant Organ School 

© The program of the 41st commencement 
exercises held June 2 in the First Presby- 
terian, New York, was: 

Kuhnau’'s Biblical Sonata 1 

Elgar. Son. G: Mvt. 1 

Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-Chaconne 
Guilmant, Son. 6: Mvt. 1 

Vierne, 3: Finale 

Bonnet, Concert Variations 

Bach, Toccata F 

Vierne, 5: Finale 

Graduates played the above in the this 
order: George Lester Whitney, Thaddeus 
Chuderski, Edward Bryson Jr., Elizabeth 
Frances Flessel, Helen Fyma, Robert Elwood 
Schanck, Georgene Carol Marnie, Gertrude 
Wesch. Mr. Bryson won the Wm. C. Carl 
gold medal, Mr. Whitney the silver medal, 
and Miss Marnie honorable mention. Miss 
Wesch, post-graduate, was absent because of 
a sudden illness serious enough to send her 
to the hospital. Joseph Bonnet, scheduled to 
present the diplomas, had been giving re- 
citals in Canada and encountered such pass- 
port difficulties at the border that he could 
not get them straightened out for his return 
in time to be present. 

First-year awards went to Winifred De- 
Long and Arthur Reines, in that order. 

An unusually large audience attended. 
Festivities began with an impressive pro- 
cessional of half-a-hundred students and 
graduates. The playing was on a high plane 
of excellence, some of the graduates showing 
unusual abilities. Prelude and __postlude 
i — by members of the Alumni.— 








FRANK VAN DUSEN| 








Kimball Hall American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Llinois 
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Oliver Herbert 

®@ was awarded the Mus.Doc. degree May 24 
by Jersey City State Teachers College, Jer- 
sey City, N.J. Dr. Herbert is organist of 
Old Bergen Church, Jersey City. 


Robert Baker 

® of the First Presbyterian, Brooklyn, left the 
middle of June for his home in_ Illinois 
where he is acting as visiting professor in 
organ and choral work for George L. Scott, 
Illinois Wesleyan University; he will go to 
Drake University for a few days in the same 
type of work and will also give a recital 
there. He closed his current season with a 
June 9 recital in his own church. 


SCHREINER 


Senior Organist at 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 


Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 




















95 Gainsborough Strect 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














GEORGE LARKHAM 


SCOTT 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Illinois 


ORGAN — THEORY 


TEACHING — COACHING 














Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VOICE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 














Thomas H. Webber, Jr. 


Idlewild Presbyterian 
Church 


MEMPHIS — TENNESSEE 














Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organtst-Chutrmuster 
First Church in Boston 


Boston Mass. 
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BIDWELL, Marshall, 


(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


AKIN, Nita, Mus.Doc. 
1702 McGreagor Ave., Wichita Falls, Texas 
BAKER, Robert, M.S.M.* 
BAKER. Walter 
First Baptist, 17th & Sansom, Philadelphia. 


BIGGS, E. Power 


53 Highland St, 


Mus.Doc.* 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BIGGS, Richard Keys* 
BLANCHARD, William G.* 
CALLAWAY, “Paul 
Washington Cathedral, Washington, 
CHENEY, Winslow 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 
CHRISTIAN, Palmer, Mus.Doc.* 


CLOKEY, Joseph W., Mus.Doc.* 


iami University, 


COCI, Claire 


COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., 


2 West 46th St., 


Meredith College, 


Oxford, Ohio. 


New York City. 
F.A.G.O. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


DARNELL, Grace Leeds* 

DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 
DORR, Wm. Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand 
St. Charles Ave. Presbyterian Church; 
Prof. of Organ, Theory & Composition, 
College of Music. 


Loyola University 
1915 Calhoun St., 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 


New Castle, Pa. 


EIGENSCHENK, Dr. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


ELLSASSER, Richard 


14236 Cedarwood Ave., Lake St., Cleveland, O. 


New Orleans, La. 


Edward 


EINECKE, C. Harold, Mus.Doc.* 


ELMORE, Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 


D.C. 














T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 


V—VOICE: 


An entity of tone under one 


control, one or more ranks of pipes. 


R—RANK: 
S—STOP: 


A set of pipes. 
Console mechanism « 


-ontrol- 


ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 


B—BORROW: 


A second use 


of any 


Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 


P—PIPES: 
DIVISIONS 


A—Accompaniment 


B—Bombarde 
C—Choir 
D—Antiphonal 
E—Echo 
F—Fanfare 
G—Great 
H—Harmonic 
I—CelestIal 
L—SoLo 
N—StriNg 
O—Orchestral 
P—Pedal 
R—GregoRian 
S—Swell 
T—Trombone 
U—RvUeckpositiv 


V—PositiV 
Y—Sanctuary 
VARIOUS 
'—hars 
b—hearded 
b—brass 
be—bottom C* 
c—copper 


e—cylinders 


ec—cres. chamber 


d—double 
f—flat 

fr—free reed 
h—halving on 


Percussion not included. 


h—harmonic 


I—languid 
m—metal 


he—high C* 


m—mouth-width 


mce—middle 
o—open 


c* 


pf—prepared for 


r—reeds 


rs—repeat stroke 
2r—two rank, ete. 


s—scale 
s—sharp 


s—spotted metal 


s—stopped 
sb—stopped 


bass 


ss—single stroke 
t—tapered to 


t—tin 
t—triple 


te—tenor C* 


u—cut-up 


uc—upper C* 
unx—unexpressive 
w—wind-pressure 


w—wood 
wm—wood 
z—zine 


& met. 


“—wind pressure 


"—diam. of 
‘—pitch of 
pipe in th 


SCALES, ETC. 
4.12x5.14—Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x 5 14/16, or 


4 3/4 x 5 7/8. 
14”—Diameter 


of cylindrical p 


41—Scale number. 


42b—Based on 


No. 42 scale. 


pipe 
lowest 
e rank 


ipe. 


46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

to make top diameter 

2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 
2/9m—Mouth-width covers 2/9th of 


2/3t—Tapered 


circumference of 


pipe 


pe. 
1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 
17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 
Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 


Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

*b, t, m, u, h refer to any specified 
notes in the bottom, tenor, middle, 
upper, and high octaves of the key- 
board; top c* is still above the high 


octave but need not be considered here; 
each octave begins on C and ends on B. 
CCC-16’. CC-8'. C-4’.  cl-2'. 


e8-6", ct.3”. 


c?-1', 














FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
ilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

FINNEY, Charles H.* 

FOX, Virgil 
1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

GILBERT, Harold W., Mus. Bac.* 

GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A.* 

234 East lIth St., New York City. 

GRIEB, Herbert* 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O., Chm. 
Conductor, St. Paul's Choristers 
Brooklyn, New York. 

HOLLISTER, Horace M.* 

HOVDESVEN, E. Arne* 

JORDAN, Frank B., M.Mus.* 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur* 

Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

LaBERGE, Bernard R.* 

2 West 46th St., New York City. 

LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Sunnybrook Road, Basking Ridge, N.J. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction: 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915): 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 

MARSH, William J. 

600 Taylor St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
wat ny Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Box 87, Princeton, J 

McINTIRE, John* 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M., M.A., A.A.G.O. 
Director of the Department of Music, 
Lincoln College, Lincoln, Ill 
Residence: 319 Peoria St., Lincoln, Ill. 

MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O.* 

POISTER, Arthur 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 

POLLAK, William T., Mus. Doc.* 

PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 

PURVIS, Richard* 

RICHARDS, G. Darlington* 

RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert, Mus.Doc.* 

SCHREINER, Alexander* 

1283 East So. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SCHWAB, Harold* 
SCOTT, George Larkham* 


SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus.Doc. 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 


Central Park West, at 65th Street, "New York. 


SIMON, Ernest Arthur* 
SMITH, Melville* 
SYKES, Lauren B.* 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus.Doc.* 
WEBBER, Thomas H., Jr.* 
WEINRICH, Carl 

251 East I8th St., Paterson, N.J. 
WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.* 


WHITE, Ernest 
145 West 46th St., New York. 


WING, G. Russell, M.S.M.* 
YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


ZEUCH, Wm. E.* 
First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 





CONSERVATORIES 








GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 

12 West 12th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 

Broadway & i20th St., New York City. 
WESTMINSTER on COLLEGE 


Princeton, N. 








PUBLIS HERS 





BIRCHARD, C. C. Birchard & Co. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 

17 West 46th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Sen y Co. 

159 East 48th fe New York City. 
SCHIRMER, G. Schirmer Inc. 

3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NATIONAL Academic Cap & Gown Co. 
821- Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 1 NC. 

Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
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CASAVANT FRERE 
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HILLGREEN, LANE 

Main Office: bmn Ooh io. 

New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 

New York: 113 West 57th St., R-I115. 

Philadelphia: 4 Architects Building. 
REUTER ORGAN C 

Lawrence, othe 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 

Highland, IIlinois. 








ARCHITECTS 








BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Bivd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








CUSTODIANS 








DELOSH BROTHERS, 

Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance 

35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Ashland 4-2348 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
RAYMOND, Chester A. 

176 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G 

Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 

contracts; Blowing plants installed: etc. 














1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 
E@UIPMENT 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc., Percussion 


1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave. ., Los "Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., ~— parts & supplies, 
540 East 2nd St., Erie, Penna. 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan, and Maas. 
PIPE ORGAN Service Co., 
3318 — St., Omaha, Neb. 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Action ys of all kinds 
Hagerstown, Md. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CLOSING DATES 

lst of month, main articles, photos, 
reviews, past-program columns. 

10th, all news-announcements. 

15th, advance programs and events 
forecast. 

18th, dead-line, last advertising. 
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